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AUCTIONS 
ANTiau E OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 


Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLiPS, SON & NEALE, 


7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Dail every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday 
H R. HARMER 

PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 

Established over 50 years 


Telegraph 











39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
will hold the following STAMP AUCTIOD 
NOVEMBER 12, 13.—A MAGNIFICENT SALE OF 








POSTAGE S81 
INCLUDING 
PIECES. 


MPS OF 
MANY RARE 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND VALUABLE 


NOVEMBER 19, 20.—THE LARGE AND EXTEN- 
SIVE “ROWLAND” GENERAL COLLECTION. 
NOVEMBER 26, 27.—Very Fine Collections of 
ANTIGUA ND MONTSERRAT, offered by 








order of F. E. Pattisson, Esq.. of Tunbridge 
Wells; also associated British Empire proper- 
ties of other Owners, including a Specialised 


Collection of Jamaica. 

DECEMBER 3, 4.—A very fine Air Mail Sale. 
including the “MacHarg”™ Collections of 
Abyssinia, Colombia and Great Britain. 

DECEMBER 10, 11.—A British Empire Sale, con- 
taining very fine Specialised Collections of 
Ascension and St. Hels na, offered by order of 
Lieut. F. D. Pattisson, R.E 

Catalogues of Weekly Sales ir Bond treet lable 





UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

















1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engra Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622 

PERSONAL 
N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion 
Public speaking privately taught Ring 





4947. KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 67, 
Street, W.1 
BY HEL - REQUIRES accommodation, long 
period Iotel or Paying Guest preferably; 
50-mile radius London and near golf.—Box 477. 





Com ORTS NOT CROWDS. DISTINGUISH 
BEXH.LL as a place for a holiday or for 
residence, The town of the famous De La Warr 








Pavilion Booklet from INFORMATION 
BUREAU, De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
> ussex 
MISCELLANEOUS 

GOOD DEED—and a bad on needs a good 
+4 deed box. By CHUBB, of course. Details 
from 68, St. James's Street, S.W.1 

LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 
4 COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. _ Re pairs. Cleaning, and or 
Tailor-Pres Advice and estimate without 





obligation nd NOW for 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, B-d‘ora Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 160), 

GORE 4 WOOL (100 PER CENT.) HANDSPUN. 


early completion 









zs. 1 coupon, in attractive shades, 15 - 
per 0Z. Ss n. 4 02s. makes ladies’ short-sleeved 
jersey. Fluffy jerseys and jackets from 5 gns. 


Garments made to orde1 DIXON, 18, 

Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1. 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. — WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 
VANT GALLERIES LTD 
for fine quality, 


Motcomb 





8141. 
will pay best prices 
second-hand furniture. 
Write to, or call at, 169173. Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or *phone EUSTON 4667. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
sur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, 
with notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR 


C. VAN DER BYL Wappenham, Towcester 
AGS ! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 


Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
OOKPLATES designed and printed to your 
special requirements. Stamp for full particu- 
lars.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 
RITISH WARM. Has any demobbed officer one 
for disposal cheap to officer “serving on’? 
Height 5 ft. 10 in., chest 38 in.—Box 450 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments in- 
visibly mended in two weeks. Send or call, 





mark damages. clearly.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 109, Fleet Street. E.C.4 (five 
doors from Ludgate Circus) 

CASE (silver) in good condition. 


CIGARE rTE 
Engine turned; 
—Box 453 
OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating. 23/- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street. London, E.C.4. 
Co on OF LLAY, 
DEE, Cross Lane, Newton, West Kirby, 


holds 14. Best offer over £12 


for Flies and Casts.—THE 
Wirral. 
ORSETS. Send your corsets to us. Our 
EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 
of cost given and the corsets returned to youina 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London. W.1. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 





COUNTRY LIFE 


NOVEMBER 9, 


1945 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2- per line (minimum 3 lines) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
IPLOMATE ARTIST can paint water-colour 
portraits from life or photos. Prices on 
anplication.—Box 458. 
, ARM CULTIVATION RECORD (ne\,.) Begin 
Keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording details 
individual fields, crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulating 
information becomes more and more invaluable, 
while importance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explan- 
atory notes and specimen pages. Price 14s. 4d., 
post free 14s. 1ld.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO.., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
OOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE & MAR- 
SHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 32, Wigmore 
Street, London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 120 
years’ reputation for craftsmanship. 
OUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. 
Fountain Pens. A large number of pens for 
sale, 226 each, all guaranteed.—F. W. CLEVE- 
LAND, 14, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 
FPRENCH DRESSMAKER Perfect cut and 
fitting; remodelling —MRS LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—hARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 
Moderate charges. Post to REMAKE HAND- 
BAG Co.. 57, Brompton Road, London, Ss. W. 3. 
“ide al Christmas present. 47 6 post paid.— 
B. HOWDON, 25 Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
ERMITAGE KESTAURANT, 20, Dover Street, 
W.1. Reg. 5176. Lunch, dinner, supper, 5/-. 
Service charge 6d. French and Russian cuisine. 
Speciality, afternoon teas. Fully licensed. 


MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls. Paste, 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 


87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
ACK BARCLAY, world’s largest retailer of 
Rolls Royce and Bentley, invites your en- 


qguiries. Stock Lists sent on application (1d. 
stamp).—12 and 13, St. George Street, Hanover 
Sq.. London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. JACK BARCLAY 
LTD. 


UST Rum means anything. “OLD CHARLIE” 
the finest Jamaica means everything. 


N INIATURES—Treasured Memories. 
= Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
-VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon), Est. 1760. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia; 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
QLD-ESTABLISHED LONDON FIRM of furriers 
are prepared to carry out renovations and 
re-modelling of better quality furs. Estimates 
submitted at keenest possible prices.—D. LEVY 
and SONS, Morley House, 413, Regent Street, 
London, W.1 Tel.: Langham 1767. 
ACEFORM on the Flat and Chaseform over the 
Sticks tell you how they all ran. Weekly, 
from your Newsagent or direct by post from the 
PUBLISHERS, 39-43, Battersea High Street, 
London, S.W 11. 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a large stock of 


FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
nieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 





BRAND BLOUSES §and 
from old shirts or your own 
material. 2 gns. each.—Write for details: Dept. 
A.9, RESARTUS, LTD., 183-9 Queens-way, W.2. 
y ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 

hand Furniture, and Silver, in good con- 
dition. —Oxford Street, W.1. 
\ EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 


RUBENISED” 
Collars made 








advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. (One of the World’s Greatest 
Authorities.) Mayfair 2511-2512. 

FOR SALE 


EAUTIFUL HAND-WOVEN ISLAND TWEEDS, 


Harris. Lovely plain coloured jerseys, sox. 
cardigans, cot blankets, scarves, etc. Enclose 
stamps for patterns.—MRS. STOBART., White 


House, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a 
John Peel Countryside tweed from £5/14- 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money 


refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—-REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT 
CROSSES MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc. 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sketch 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book on 
Memorials, 5- post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURED MEMORIALS, 
North Dean, High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 
ADY has few bottles Revlon and Peggy Sage 
Nail Varnish for disposal, unopened. Medium 
and dark shades. 20/- each, or best offer.—Box 376. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required; cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1 1- each. These make 
ideal Christmas gifts. Signed proofs sent on 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, 
Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 


~ STONES, 











Bor fee 16 
FOR SALE 
ERFUME, de luxe flacon D’Orsay’s ‘‘Mystere”’ 
and Renoirs’ “Dona Sol,’’ both sealed, to- 
gether 3 oz. Offers.—Box 209. 
TAMPSs. British Colonials (including Guernsey 
Bisects) sent on approval against references. 
—C. L. LESLIE, 1 College Street, Guernsey, C.I. 
WATER- -DIVINING. OASIS pocket Divining 
Rod, anyone can use it, 10s.; ditto super- 
sensitive pattern, 21s. Four Essays on Water- 
divining 6s. the set.—AK I'S, Belcombe House, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 














_WANTED_ 


FFICER, just returned from the Middle ‘East, 
requires sound car for use in his business.— 
Please reply to HILL THATCH, Lammas Lane, 
Esher, Surrey. | 
EQUIRED ~ FOLLOWING AMMUNITION: 
297/250 Rook Rifle Cartridges, central fire. 
—Reply, stating number available and price, 


PELLY, Colgate, | Horsham, Sussex. 


YRE, 450 x 19. Good price for good condition 
tyre.—Apply, MAJOR DUDGEON, Denford 
House, Hungerford, Berks. 





LIVESTOCK 
ENNETH BEESTON, BURLEY FARM, ALLES- 
TREE, DERBY, Tel. 57611. has always for 
sale a good selection of high-class English and 
lrish Hunters. Hacks and Ponies. 7 days’ trial. 
ULL&£TS. PULLETs. PULL«TS. Come and 
see our 64 months old at roint of lay; if you 
carnot manage. write us your req.irements. 
Satisfaction gvaranteed._FERNLANDS P.F.. 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 
ED SETTER PUPPIES. Strong and handsome 
litter born June 1. High-class breeding. 
10 guineas each.—CLARKE, 125, Park Road, 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 
PORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 
fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Pointers, Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer 
Spaniels.— Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge 
Heath, Horsham. 
TOCK-COCKERELS, age 67 months. Breeding 
Hens. Age 1820 months. Pullets, age 56 
months.—Write for particulars, LOWER BROS., 
Gatewoods, Rayne, Braintree, Essex 
ABLE FOULKY, best white feshed: heavy 
breed L.S. and L.S.xR.I.R. cockerels, 5 weeks 
old 5.- each, 8 weeks old 8 - each, carriage paia, 
in non-returnable boxes. Live delivery and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with order.— 
STUART, Framlingham, Suffolk. 
ELLOW LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES, 
born late August, for sale. Two litters. 
Colours: Some golden and some cream. Dams: 
‘“‘Braeroy Bonniec’’ and “‘Braeroy Bride.”’ Sire: 
“Braeroy Reiver,”” by “Conquest of Hayton.” 
Parents working dogs, champions in pedigrees. 
— MISS DE BEAUMONT, Shalbourne Manor, 
Marlborough, Wilts. 














SITUAT'ONS WANTED 

RMY OFFICER, aged 47, released, requires 

employment in sporting business or on 
sporting estate. Possible partnership. Highest 
references.—Box 451. 

STATE OR FARM MANAGER seeks progres- 

sive post, present managing 1,500 acres. Con- 
siderable experience with all pedigree stock and 
all farm matters.—Box 456. 

X-MAJOR (32) married. Lifetime experience 

farming, all branches, requires situation 
Manager farm or estate.—Box 454. 
a a R. OFFICER desires appointment; 

rs club secretary until 1939; sound 

knowledge of fish hatcheries (trout); also practical 
experience of poultry and pheasant rearing. Good 




















references.—Box 462. re 

LAP. adaptable, energetic, . country-lover, 
seeks post companion or in house, to lady. 

Would travel. No cooking.—Box 443. 
ARKET GARDENING. R.A.F.V.R. Officer 
(released), small capital, seeks working 


interest in established concern. Some experience 
glass fruit.—Box 459. 

ARENTS with three daughters desire employ- 

ment on gentleman's estate. Father, Elec- 
trical-Mechanical Engineer Surveyor; Daughters: 
Stenographer, Chauffeuse (ex-Service), House- 
keeper Caterer, Accounts, Banking.—Box 998. 

EGULAR ARMY OFFICER (Lt.-Col.) invalided, 

requires occupation southern’ counties. 
Electrically and mechanically minded; prepared 
to look after country property. Having lost all 
possessions in Burma, furnished accommodation 
essential for wife and family (two children board- 
ing schools). Wife prepared to do secretarial 
work.—Box 447. 

WO GENTLEWOMEN, wide experience, re- 

quire post of trust. Would manage hostel, 
club, or small hotel. Caretake, or take entire 
charge of house for one or two people. Very good 
cooking. Suggestions. Good salary. Not North 
Country —Box 448. 

OU LADY would like to hear of employ- 

ment requiring secretarial experience and 
interest in country life, and/or animals .—Box 452, 











SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


ARRIED COUPLE as cook 
required; good wages; 
near Three Bridges.—Box 446. 


ANNIE required to look after child aged 1 year. 
Permanent position, good home and every 
consideration. Salary, etc., to suit suitable 
applicant.—Apply, P. JACKSON, Gables, Preston- 
on-Stour, near Stratford-on-Avon. 








and gardener 
good country home 





““ COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 





For Sale 


OUNTRY LIFE,” 34 copies, all 1944. Perfect 
condition. 1/- each and postage.—Box 463. 





HIRTY-THREE COPIES “COUNTRY LIFE,” ad 
Nov. 24, 1944, to date. Offers?—Box 449. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





A LDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, an liza. 
bethan Country House in 10 acres of «. ight. 


ful grounds, within easy reach of Har 


gare, 

York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton, Mir: ture 

Golf, Fishing, etc. Good food and well-s  ckeg 

bar. 25/- day.—Write: THE SECRETAR\ lq. 
borough Hall, Boroughbridge. 

LIFTONVILLE HOTEL, CLIFTON. (iE 


MARGATE. 

NOW OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Fully Licensed. Facing the sea. Double o 
Rooms. Private Suites with bat 

Restaurant, Bars, Lounges. Ballroom. 

to Sydney Kyte’s Band. 
Write or phone: 

ASTBOURNE. 

For Good Food and Warmth live this \ 


MARGATE 444, 


at 
SEAVIEW HOTEL 
Residential Terms from 1 Guinea a day. 
Lift. Telephone: Eastbourne in 
OREWARNED IS FOREARMED. 
Residential accommodation this 
and winter will not be easy 
certain of it by writing early to 
THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, BUDE, COR 
where the kindly Gulf Stream prot« 
visitors against the rigours of the British 
The Grenville is a first-class 4-star hot 
private suites, good fare and warmth, and 
paces from Golf, Shops, and Cinema. On 
a day. Telephone: Bude 15. 
ONDON. 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W 
50 bright rooms with modern furnit 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck ‘ 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road 
Near harrods and Park. Western 43) 
These are just the Hotels to appeal to the 
of Country Life. Running water, teleph 
gasfires in all the comfortable bedrooms 
night porters and understanding mani 
Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produ 
own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive 
sible. 
LoNPon. a 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and seclud 
close to Whitehall and only one minute fr 
Park and Underground Station. Well furn 
comfortable Hotel. Bedrooms, 
basins, telephone and central heating, wit! 
without private bathrooms. 

From 166 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly ct 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private 1 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 


WESTMIN 


OXWOOD HALL is known as the place 1 





Guildford where Society spends holidays 
in off-season times. 
English cuisine, indoor and outdoor games 
cluding riding on the lovely Sussex Dov 
Phone: Loxwood 238. LOXWOOD HALL 
Loxwood. 


MAzLow. fe iat 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 


Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15, 

DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL, 

Milton Damerel, Brandis Corner. Between 
Bideford and Bude, on bus route. Good food, 
h. and c. water. Winter bookings now available 
OPEN for the winter and spring. Lee Bay 

Hotel. Sunny and sheltered position. Ro 
available from October onwards at redu 


terms.—JOHN HAMILTON, Lee Bay Hotel, | 


near Infracombe, Devon. 
ASSFORD HOUSE, LYMINGTON. The 

has been opened by CAPTAIN AND 
KENYON-MUIR as an exclusive Guest H 
Every comfort and good food assured. P1 
suites and bedrooms with bathrooms off ava 
Terms from 1 gn. per day. Tel.: Lymingt 
Hacks on the estate for hire either to res 
or non-residents. 

ATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 

Many famous men have patronised the B 
some Tower Hotel. Their judgment has 
to it a character and a status which is pr 
unique amongst the leading Hotels of En 

With private sea promenade and woodec 
and grounds as lovely as anything that 
imagined or desired, the Branksome 
Hotel provides also every facility for spo 
pleasure which could be expected of a firs 
Hotel. These include a cuisine and a ce! 
keeping with an international reputation. 

BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
*Phone: Bournemouth 4000. 

RIVATE HOTELS at WEST WORTHINC 

vacancies, permanent or holiday, 
September 16th. hot and cold water each 
Select and secluded surroundings; best p 
food.—Apply: Manageress, ROSEDENE, 
Gable End, Mill Road, West Worthing. 1409. 

T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, the best 

resort. ALEXANDRA HOTEL, facin 
Garage. Central heating, 100 rooms, h. < 
lift. Fully licensed. — 

ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERBR 

WEST CUMBERLAND. Tudor manor 0! 
charm and character in lovely setting. 
climate, near lakes, fells and sea. Reliable 
from own stables. Golfing nearby. Home 
forts, good food and supple beds. 

USSEX. BEECH HILL HOTEL. Famo 

its cuisine, its glorious position (sea Vv 
Hard court, swimming pool, wonderful ga 
Terms £6/6/-. No extras. Tel. 203 Rushlake G 

HE WINTER SEASON at THE R¢ 

VICTORIA HOTEL, ST. LEONARDS 
SEA, SUSSEX. Dancing and music nightly; « 
amenity and comfort to make your stay enjoy 
Reservations should be booked well in advan 
VENTNOR for the charm of an old-v 

House, fully modernised; facing sea. W 
sunshine and good food, come to ““‘WOODLAN 
Tel.: 373. Vacancies October up to and inclv 
Christmas.—Proprietor: WOOD 
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OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 802. 





COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCVIII. No. 2547 NOVEMBER 9, 1945 


MRS. JOHN MARTIN WARD-HARRISON 


Mrs. Ward-Harrison, wife of Major J. M. Ward-Harrison, M.C., 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards, 
is the daughter of Major and Mrs. C. A. Fleury Teulon, of Hazel Bush, Stockton on the Forest, Yorkshire 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, 
WAS.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


¢ 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES ; 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 





Telephone ; Temple Bar 4363 


The Editoy reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada | Yd. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 
including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





THE RIGHT TO OBJECT 


HE proposal of the Commons and 

Footpaths Preservation Society that 

lovers of country rambles should 

enlist themselves to take part in a 
survey of public footpaths and bridleways is a 
fascinating one. The necessary field-work— 
walking the paths, noting their condition and 
the details of obstructions and direction posts 
—they will find easy and enjoyable, but it will 
of course be necessary to bear in mind the fact 
that the information gathered has to _ be 
checked against the records of local authorities 
and of maps deposited by owners under the 
Rights of Way Act. If the field-work is to be 
really useful it is essential, for these purposes, 
that a uniform system of marking the six-inch 
Ordnance Survey sheets—which are the only 
possible maps for the purpose—should be 
generally adopted. A Joint Committee of the 
Preservation Society and the Ramblers’ Asso- 
ciation has therefore issued a series of Instruc- 
tions for the preparation of Footpath Surveys, 
in which are set out all the symbols which field 
surveyors need to use, together with notes on 
method and a specimen “‘log sheet.’’ The use 
which can be made of the information gathered 
in reasserting or re-establishing rights of way 
was never more necessary than at the present 
moment. Apart from paths which have been 
lost for six years in Service enclosures, and 
those many thousands which have _ been 
ploughed up and carved up by the W.A.E.Cs., 
there are many more which, in a period of 
public immobility have gradually become—in 
part at least—obliterated. 

If the rights of way and rights to the 
enjoyment of open spaces which have been 
established in the past are to be maintained, it 
will only be in the long run by the determination 
and will of the public themselves—acting as 
individuals as well as through their voluntary 
societies, which have done such excellent work 
in the past. The history of war-time enclosures 
shows many examples where a little less self- 
assertiveness on the part of the local inhabitants 
or of watchfulness on the part of local authorities 
would undoubtedly have led to the final loss of 
public rights. A great deal of work has had 
to be done in ensuring that as little public 
inconvenience as possible should be caused, and 
that paths should be duly restored when arable 
cultivation was discontinued, as well as in 
getting the principle officially recognised that 
existing public roads should not be palmed off 
as satisfactory substitutes for temporarily 
abandoned footpaths. The size of the problem 
is indicated by the fact that one Defence 
Department alone has issued over a thousand 
Orders for the closing or diversion of over 
three thousand rights of way, and it is quite 
clear that had the Requisitioned Land Act 
not been most severely criticised and rigorously 
overhauled in the House of Commons, the public 
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would have lost all right of objection to an 
impartial and nationally minded tribunal in 
a great many of these cases. 

It is doubtful even now whether the Act 
affords sufficient safeguards against arbitrary 
action on the part of Government Departments 
and Statutory Undertakings, and the same 
applies also to the Forestry Act of this year 
and even more to the Housing (Temporary 
Accommodation) Act, which allows local autho- 
rities to use commons and public open spaces 
for the erection of temporary housing. This 
hasty piece of legislation may have been 
necessary, but it is no use blinding ourselves to 
the fact that it provides little if any safeguard 
against the permanent sequestration of public 
land, if a public authority for any reason chooses 
to let “‘temporary’’ housing become permanent 
by lapse of time. In the.case both of the Requi- 
sitioned Land Act and the Forestry Act the 
public is left to depend too much on Govern- 
ment Departments refraining from doing things 
which they could legally do but which would 
be contrary to the public interest in open 
spaces. Bland and generous as the public 
spirited assurances of a Minister may be, he 
cannot bind his successors, and it is surely not 
a very happy augury that the most important 
of these measures when first presented to 
Parliament contained not a single mention of 
rights of way, commons or open spaces—an 
index, surely, to the importance attached to 
such matters by the Treasury, that most 
important of all our Government Departments. 





THE LENS 


WILL pause from labour, 
And interrupt my grief 
To make this moment happy. 
For I learned when a boy 
To peer through tears of crystal 
And see the light enlarged, 
While the small grains of trouble 
With which my life was charged 
Were magnified to joy. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 


RE-ORGANISING GREATER LONDON 

HE American surveyors who arrived at 

Meopham to plot a new satellite town seem 
to have been too quick off the mark. For 
although Sir Patrick Abercrombie had suggested 
one there, the 143 local authorities of Greater 
London met for the first time to discuss the 
implications of the Ministry’s plan early last 
week. The Conference, convened by Mr. 
Silkin, is appointing an Advisory Committee 
to co-ordinate the examinations and agree on 
the outlines of the Greater London plan in 
order that interim development within the 
area—2,599 square miles—may be controlled 
as soon as possible; their discussion to be 
concluded by June 30. Mr. Clement Davies, 
Liberal Member for Montgomery, is to be 
Chairman of the Committee, and also of a 
smaller one to consider the even more ticklish 
question of the permanent regional machinery 
to be set up to secure concerted action over 
Greater London as a whole, i.e., including the 
County and the City as well as the outer area. 
In his original Report, Sir Patrick adumbrated 
for this purpose a Planning Board for Greater 
London which would not only be responsible 
for seeing that all the constituent local planning 
authorities observe the rules of the outline 
plan, but should have power to buy and sell 
land and construct roads; indeed be the 
general staff and central exchequer of the 
region as regards planning. It is difficult to 
suggest a workable alternative, but the idea will 
probably evoke some warm discussions. 


THE NATION’S GRATITUDE 


ONOURING individuals is out of fashion 
nowadays, like the old-world fallacy that 
individual enterprise or achievement benefits 
instead of injures the community. The Prime 
Minister’s tribute of gratitude to the Services 
and people of the Commonwealth, eloquent as 
it was, yet sounded a little flat, even a little 
sanctimonious in their elected representative, 
to ears hoping to catch at least the names of 
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those men on whom their confidence has bx 
centred for six years. But no. The victorio, 
leader receives no greater honour from a true 
democracy than the most recalcitrant conscri 
and, whatever his past services to the co: 
munity, the general whose genius may ha 
inspired millions and planned victory, inde 
saved the lives of many, returns to the ranks. 
may all be very noble and right, but somehow 
leaves a feeling of anti-climax, of inhuman : - 
gratitude. For, however true it is that ‘we wi 
all in it,’’ in the war as never before, it is equa 
true that never were the responsibilities 
individual leaders so tremendous. Therein | 5 
the fallacy of the common man. While few m y 
wish to raise our great leaders to the lon 
eminence of a Marlborough or a Wellingt 
most, we believe, would be happier to kn 
that their latter years would be spent in 
ditions befitting an uncommon man, of a n 
whom his fellows delight, not grudge, to hono 


GREAT ENGLISH HOMES 
N the bad old days, national leaders a 
victorious generals usually built a more 
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less splendid country house as the home o/ a 
dynasty. Most of these still exist, with th: ir 
historic contents and fine parks, and constitute 


the most characteristic English contribution +o 
European architecture and civilisation. It is 
now clear that, without some form of relief or 
subvention, many of the more artistically and 
historically important cannot be maintained 
much longer, if at all, for their original purpose 
ofa family home. Writing from one of the most 
famous, the Marchionness of Exeter asks on 
another page what is to become of them. The 
National Trust scheme cannot apply in all 
cases, and conversion to a museum, show place, 
or institution, while preserving the structure, 
fails to retain the essential atmosphere of 
a continuously inhabited home. Yet the 
educational and esthetic value of these places 
is generally acknowledged to be an unique 
national asset. Lady Exeter emphasises the 
practical impossibility of obtaining the domestic 
staff required for opening Burghley, and no 
doubt the same applies to many other houses 
formerly accessible to the public. In a following 
article Lord Methuen will review the existing 
legislation covering historic monuments in 
comparison with those prevailing in France and 
discuss possible means of extending it to cover 
inhabited buildings, at present excluded. 
Another contributor to the series will deal with 
an alternative possibility, the use of the 
country house as a recreational and cultural 
centre for its neighbourhood. But it is the 
question of staffage that seems to be at the 
heart of the problem and will be examined 
further in a concluding article. 


BLUES AND BLACKS 


URING the war-time there were innumer- 
able deprivations which obviously were 
of no moment and yet evoked a good deal of 
sympathy for the sufferers. Among these vic- 
tims were the young gentlemen at Oxford and 
Cambridge who represented their Universi:y 
against its traditional enemy on fields of sp: rt 
and yet received no Blues. They had in | 
a ‘representative colour,’’ in which the saci 
shade played a part, but it was not the genu ie 
article, and the chance once gone is gone >r 
ever. Now it is pleasant to know that by ed >t 
of the two Blues Committees men will once mr 
be blues and not merely war-time blues, aid 
when the two fifteens step once more this y 1° 
on to the storied turf of Twickenham they \ ill 
be clad as were their illustrious predecessc ’s. 
And @ propos of colours it is good once more to 
see the black jerseys of a New Zealand side >n 
our grounds. This Service team makes no cle m 
to be the All Blacks; they are to be kno 1 
as Kiwis, but they wear the genuine colc ir 
and seem likely from their initial match to De 
fully worthy of it. The famous side of 1£ 5 
began in the West of England with a runaw ty 
win that showed everyone what to expect. 1 1¢ 
Kiwis began with no such overpowering sco @, 
but they beat Swansea well and truly avd 
Swansea are very far from despicable adv: t- 
saries. By whatever name they are known thee 
lusty young New Zealanders will surely take a 
deal of beating. 
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Will F. Taylor 


PARKHOUSE HILL IN THE UPPER VALLEY OF THE DOVE, DERBYSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


URING the very glorious Indian 
Summer we enjoyed this late Autumn 
some people persisted in referring to 
the welcome three weeks of dry 

weather asa “‘drought.’’ The word “drought” 
suggests something deleterious to farm and 
garden, a lack of moisture which is to be 
deplored and which will have a derogatory 
effect on growth and stock, and to apply the 
word to a spell of warm sunshine at a time when 
it is most required is to show base ingratitude 
to the Clerk of the Weather. Three weeks of 
dry sunny days in Autumn are most beneficial 
to everything that grows, and there is nothing 
on either farm or garden that requires any 
degree of moisture at this time of the year. On 
the other hand, the weather has enabled the 
farmer and market gardener to get ahead with 
Autumn ploughing and cultivation, which on 
heavy lands are so often hopelessly delayed by 
rain until the frosts of Winter make the work 
impossible. 
* * * 

§ would seem that the word ‘“‘drought”’ has 

been inspired by the drying up of many 
wells in various parts of the south of England 
at a time when, with the Autumn rise of water 
levels, these wells should be in their most satis- 
factory state. It has been proved, however, 
that this seasonable rise in October has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the actual Autumn rain- 
fall. That of the late Spring and Summer may 
possibly have some influence, but even this is 
problematical, as the wells in the deserts along 
tie North African coast all rise to a higher level 
a the end of Summer, though there has not 
been a fall of rain since the early Spring. 

The drying-up of wells in many villages, 
vhich is causing District Councils so much 
€<pense and worry, cannot be caused by lack 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


of rain, of which we have had a generous supply 
during the last three years, but is more probably 
due to the work of the various Catchment 
Boards. These bodies have been striving for 
some years now to lower the water levels in 
every valley, and, when this is successful, it 
must react on those of higher land. A dry 
footpath along the river’s bank, however, is not 
much of a consolation to the busy housewife 
in whose ears are ringing the tinny clatter of 
the water bucket as it hits the gravel bottom of 


her dried-out well. 
e * 


* 

HE only person I know who has any real 
complaint against the dry weather of late 
September and October is the owner of a private 
electric light and heating plant in North Wales, 
run by hydraulic power supplied by a small 
mountain burn. This stream in Summer pro- 
duces just enough power to run the plant for 
lighting only, which is all that is required; and 
in Autumn, when the seasonable heavy rains 
saturate the small catchment area at the 
mountain top, there is always a volume of water 
roaring down to generate sufficient electricity 
to enable all the heating appliances to be 
switched on at one time. This Autumn, though 
the nights grow very chilly indeed, particularly 
in the mountain regions, the stream is still 
coming down in its Summer trickle, so that no 
heat is available, and even the luxury 100-watt 
reading lamp, which is an essential rather than 
a luxury with “‘war economy standard”’ books, 


has had to be replaced by a meagre 25-watt 
until the drought breaks. 
* * * 

AGREE with the remarks in an Editorial 

Note of the issue of October 19 that dressing 
for dinner adds to the graciousness of existence, 
but, so far as I and most people who live in 
private houses in the country to-day are con- 
cerned, it is not so much a matter of whether 
we shall dress for dinner, but rather whether 
there is any dinner for which to dress. I suppose 
if one concentrated in one meal all the week’s 
rations, the beef joint for two, which goes com- 
fortably into a saucer, plus any side lines which 
officialdom may have been graciously pleased 
to release, one might be able to put on a dinner 
to justify a black tie. As, however, owing to 
the domestic shortage, one would have to put 
the dinner on the table oneself, wash up after- 
wards and then attend to the Aga and heating 
stoves, I doubt if the dinner-jacket suit would 
stand up to the strain for long. 

I am told that there is a small section of 
the population who dine out every night in 
restaurants and hotels where they are known, 
and these people may be in a position to wear 
the correct dress, though I am by no means 
certain what is the correct dress for a procedure 
of this nature. In the opinion of most of us a 
nice easily-fitting suit adorned with a broad 
arrow would be more suitable, for restaurants 
and hotels draw their stocks of food from our 
dwindling supplies solely to cater for travellers, 
and not to supplement the rations of the 
resident. 

* * * 
ROBABLY there has never yet been a medal, 
star, bar or rosette awarded for a campaign 
which did not create some anomalies—injustice 
is perhaps too harsh a word to employ in this 
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connection, as staffs of experts with the best 
possible intentions have racked their brains in 
endeavours to devise regulations which will 
avoid all unfairness, but not always with success, 
as sometimes this is impossible. It is difficult 
to fix either a time or geographical limit which 
will not exclude some deserving unit or indivi- 
dual soldiers from the award, while admitting 
others not so deserving. I write with a fellow- 
feeling in the matter, not as a deserving soldier 
treated with injustice, but as an unlucky one, 
for in two campaigns I managed to miss a medal 
—the King’s South African—and a star—the 
Mons or 1914—by a matter of a few days in 


the case of the first, and a few hours in the case 
of the second. I cannot think what I should 
have missed if I had served in a third ! 


* 
N the award of the African Star, which is 
perhaps the most valued of all the medals 
of this war, one does feel that some injustice 
has been done to the men of 1940, 1941 and the 
early part of 1942. The distinguishing “8”’ on 
the ribbon of this star, which every wearer 
esteems at its true worth, is awarded only to 
those serving when the force in Libya became 
the 8th Army, but those who took part in 
Wavell’s marvellous stroke, which sent the 


Italians scurrying back from Egypt across 
Cyrenaica to Tripolitania, together with the 
heroes of Tobruk and the forces engaged in the 
desperate fighting at Knightsbridge, wear the 
same bare ribbon as that displayed by thove 
who were never very far away from Jimmy’s, 
Shepheard’s grill and the Gezira Club duriig 
the whole campaign. Seeing that the Ist Army 
which landed in Algiers and fought in Tunis js 
entitled to put “1” on the ribbon, ‘ome ds- 
tinguishing mark should surely be devised | \r 
those who held the line in Libya in the eariy 
days of the campaign, and who won gre it 
victories against extraordinary odds. 


* 


THE FUTURE OF GREAT COUNTRY 
HOUSES—I - 





PENSHURST, KENT. THE GREAT HALL (ce. 1340) 
The home of Major Lord de L’isle, V.C. 


By THE MARCHIONESS OF EXETER 


BURGHLEY HOUSE 
The great Elizabethan home of the Earls of Exeter, built by William Cecil 1556-1587 








URGHLEY HOUSE is four hundred years old and more than 
150 years ago it became one of the ‘‘show houses” of England. 
A copy of a Visitors’ Book dated 1792 is still in existence when 
sightseers arrived by coach, by carriage or on foot. 


I can think off-hand of a couple of dozen other historic houses, 
full of all manner of artistic treasures and eloquent of the steady tran- 
sition of English life, from the really feudal to the truly democratic, that 
have equal claims with Burghley, sometimes very much better claims, 
to preservation as they are, in the interests of education, of the arts, 
of the crafts and of sociological development. There is Berkeley, 
occupied by one family continuously for eight hundred years—a king 
of England was murdered there. There are Haddon and Penshurst aud 
others possibly as romantic; there are the great instructive piles such 4s 
Knole, Hatfield, and Bramshill (where mulled claret originated). There 
are Belvoir, Compton Wynyates, Grimsthorpe, Holkham, Knebworth, 
Latimer, Raby, Alnwick, Stratfieldsaye, Apethorpe, Boughton, Uppai‘, 
Bridgewater House, Petworth, Arundel, Wilton, Welbeck, Houghton, 
Dunham Massey—one can run through the alphabet and find more th 
one famous house for almost every letter. I need not elaborate te 
list. In any case, Miss Sackville-West, in her English Country Hous 
expressed the spirit of these places much better than I could evr 
hope todo. I must point out, however, that what follows in this arti 
does not necessarily apply to all of them. I am speaking from persor al 
experience. 


i=) 


_ 


My object is to seek the verdict of public opinion on the questi n 
whether England’s beautiful old homes—and I emphasise the we d 
‘“*homes’’—must be closed, probably for ever. Like Goldsmith’s “bi d 
peasantry,’’ such homes “when once destroyed can never be suppliec.”’ 
In my lifetime I have seen the day draw sadly nearer and neai-t 
when political and economic circumstances will inevitably compel mary 
ancient families to relinquish, however reluctantly, their responsibilitics, 
and presumably the taxpayer at large will have to shoulder them. 


It is common ground that English houses and buildings of arclii- 
tectural and historic interest must be preserved; I doubt if a sing e 
person will quarrel with that statement, which is abundantly justificd 
by the legislation, passed last year by a Coalition Government, givir 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning new powers to ensure th. t 
such buildings are not altered or demolished without its permissioi. 
On November 21, too, the House of Lords is to debate a motion by Lord 
Methuen, himself the owner of a beautiful country house and a lover 
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1e arts, which asks for increased powers to 

iven to the Ministry of Works to make 

iin that historic buildings, whether in- 
ted or not, shall be safeguarded. 

The question, then, is by what means 
they be preserved—as national institu- 
or museums, or public schools and _ hos- 

s; or as living, warm, family homes in 

h every picture, or tapestry or piece of 

iture has a story to tell to the observant. 
almost unnecessary to say that very few 


the old landed proprietors can support a 


BERKELEY CASTLE, 


-NOVEMBER 9, 


Home of the Earls of Berkeley 


large house in the manner which I am afraid 
many people imagine they do. Many quite 
touching stories could be told of those who 
preserve their family treasures at all costs, as 
much in the public interest as from their own 
sense of family pride and heritage. 

A new meaning attaches itself to-day to 
the word “‘ privilege’ as applied to the “ privi- 
leged classes.’”’ Privilege to-day, in the circum- 
stances in which a troubled world finds itself, 
spells service, usually public service, and I am 
sure that none of the “ privileged’”’ will object 


COMPTON WYNYATES, WARWICKSHIRE 
A home of the Earl of Northampton 
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to the increasing demands made upon their 
time and what is left of their income. All they 
ask is that they may be permitted to continue 
to serve and that the scales shall not be too 
unfairly weighted against them. It seems 
scarcely fair, for instance, that the owner of a 
historic house should have to bear the full 
financial burden of repairing and replacing 
carpets worn out by the feet of the pilgrims, 
of the constant heat required to keep mildew 
at bay, of the staff necessary to act as guides 
and curators generally, and receive no allowance 
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HOLKHAM HALL, NORFOLK. THE MAIN ENTRANCE 
The home of the Earl of Leicester 





HOUGHTON HALL, NORFOLK. THE STONE HALL 


The home of the Marquess of Cholmondeley 





against income-tax as a slight contribution towards the very conside 
able expense. But that is by the way. 

The immediate task—and desire—of the owners is to re-op¢ 
their houses to the public at the earliest opportunity. It is a matt 
of personal pride with them to discharge a duty faithfully pe 
formed by tneir families for generation after generation. Enquiri 
are continually being made as to whether Burghley is now op 
again, and we have been obliged to put a notice in the local paypx 
that under present conditions and complete lack of staff we dee; 
regret that it is impossible to show this house until such time (if ev: 
as staff is available to enable us to take proper care of the histo 
contents and to show them to the public as has been done to my cert: 
knowledge for well over 100 years. Until the war broke out, Burgh] 
—like so many other houses—was open on three days a week to t 
public. Local business people say that they derived consideral 
revenue from these visitors, but what is more important in my vi 
is the undeniable pleasure afforded to students of art and history, 
craftsmanship and design, by inspection of beautiful furniture, pictur 
carvings, tapestries and other works of art. Were suitable st 
obtainable, many historic houses would be opened again immediate 


J 





HARDWICK HALL, DERBYSHIRE. THE GALLERY 
A home of the Duke of Devonshire 


By means of voluntary help we were enabled to open Burghley on two 
occasions during the war, and were gratified to receive 700 visitc’s 
on one day and nearly a thousand on the other, which suggests a coi- 
siderable measure of public enjoyment. 

But the staff problem forbids anything more than the mere co >- 
templation of re-opening in the pre-war manner. It is a problem whi 1 
seems to be insurmountable. Neither the Ministry of Labour nor t. e 
Employment Exchanges are willing to help, and it is physically 1 
possible for members of the staff who were too old, or otherwise un 
for military service, to cope with the situation. The older generati 1 
of servants—why not use the old-fashioned description of an honoural 
calling; do we not all give service in some capacity ?—loved t 2 
beautiful things they handled and tended; the modern generati 1 
fight shy of any form of domestic employment, however cleve 
camouflaged the name by which it is described, though to my possil 
biassed mind the care of works of art is an absorbing occupation | Tr 
those of an artistic nature. 

The problem does not quite end there, of course, for a specialis | 
staff has to be cooked and catered for and generally looked after, whi 1 
brings us face to face with the ordinary domestic service impasse, abo 
which I can offer nothing very helpful. All I can do is to say th 
owners, impoverished by taxation and increased costs as they a 
desire to open their houses again to the public; that it is the hous 
and their irreplaceable contents that require the staff, not the persor 
needs of the owner-residents; and that if the country as a whole wis! 
its treasure-houses to be maintained by their traditional and rightti 
guardians, not as museums but as homes with a soul and atmosphere 
the result of loving care given by successive generations-—the necessa! 
assistarce must be forthcoming somehow. I can say also with eve! 
confidence that the owners are more than willing to continue to pla ’ 
their part. 
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THE WESTMINSTER RETABLE 


By J. G. NOPPEN 


HE great retable of Westminster 

Abbey, now exhibited at the Victoria 

and Albert Museum, of which mention 

was made in my article last week, is the 

most remarkable, and, as far as it is preserved, 
the most beautiful painted work of the thir- 
teenth century that has survived in England. 
It has no certain history further back than 

the beginning of the seventeenth century when 
ar enterprising carpenter used it to make the 
to) of a press. In the eighteenth century a 
di cerning student noticed it and chipped off 
a ew bits with his knife! However, in 1829, 
\ Blore, then surveyor to the Dean and 
C. apter, rescued it from its ignominious situa- 
tin, and had it placed in a glass-covered frame, 
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for which good deed he can never be adequately 
thanked. 

The date of the retable is c. 1250-60; but 
its place of origin is not known. It was thought 
by the late Professor W. R. Lethaby to be 
l'rench, made in Paris in what he termed ‘the 
Sainte Chapelle style,’ and his opinion was 
backed by knowledge as unique as the work itself. 

The retable is roughly eleven feet long, and 


is divided into five sectioas. Our Lord in 
lajesty and Saints Mary and John stand 
neath a triple tabernacle ia tae middle. Our 


rd holds a painted globe in H's left hand, and 
is right is raised in blessing. He wears a red 
inic with narrow gold borders, and a blue 
antle with wider borders, all elaborately 
itterned in gilt. 

The frame is a wonderful piece of carpeatry 
lorned with the goldsmith’s work. The onter 
der has oblong sections filled with glass over 
iapered gold, giving the impressioi of enamel. 
€oloured glass, cameos, and jewels also were 
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THE RETABLE, OR ALTAR FRONTAL. 


used; but the jewels have disappeared. The 
uprights between the sections and tne borders of 
the star-like panels (composed of interlocking 
squares) are similarly treated. These panels are 
linked together by means of quatrefoiled bosses, 
and to the moulded edge of the square contain- 
ing each four, by half-quatrefoils. 

Three of these panels still contain minia- 
ture paintings of unparalleled beauty, though 
badly damaged. Adjectives are necessary in 
discussing these paintings. The detail is superbly 
executed. Special attention may be called to 
the beautifully-drawn hands’ which reach 
upward for the bread in the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. The variety of the diapered borders 
of the vestments and of the pattern-work else- 
where, some of it heraldic, including lions and 
eagles, and a curious motive resembling Cufic 
writing, is amazing. 

The figure of St. Peter, the best preserved 
of all, in its gabled panel at the end, is an 
incomparable example of what might be termed 
shrine-maker’s work. Exquisite diaper adorns 
the architectural forms; the spandrels formed 
by the cusping; the trefoil in the gable head, 
and the windows of the turrets which rise from 
the lateral columns, are filled with coloured 
glass, and the space above the gable with glass 
mosaic. The central section is similar; but the 
glass mosaic is nearly all gone. Each of the 
blue fessere bore a little golden lion. 


(Left) ST. PETER 
Detail of left panel 


a 


(Right) 

UPPER RIGHT 
PANEL. RAISING 
OFr jJATRUS’S 

DAUGHTER 
Detail of gesso decor- 
ation and blue glass 
on silver foil with gilt 
scrolling 


In 1897 the re- 
table was treated with 
a view to its better 
preservation; but no 
attempt of any sort to 
restore it was made. 
Before the work began 
some photographs 
were taken by the late 


Sir Emery Walker, 
which show that, 
in fact, it was in 


some respects in better 
coadition then than 
now. For instance, 
two faces, one of waich 
was then perfect and 
the other not more 
than half -perisied, are 
now missing. A nail 
which protraled from 
ontetof the panells, 





Length 11 ft. 1250-60 


doubtless a relic of the 17th-century carpenter 
was also removed. 

The nearest approach to these paintings, 
now known to exist, is found in the miniatures 
which illustrate a New Testament history in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, which has on good 
grounds been dated c. 1250. A facsimile of this 
manuscript, with introductions by Sir Sydney 
Cockerell and the late Dr. M. R. James, was 
presented to the Roxburghe Club by the late 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

I do not think the precise date or proven- 
ance of the retable is a matter of importance. 
There is no doubt that it is either French or 
English. The same artistic traditions prevailed 
on both sides of the Channel, and the same 
motives. It is impossible to state with confidence 
on the basis of comparative study alone, the 
provenance of a mid-13th-century panel paint- 
ing, or manuscript. 

Professor Lethaby, thought the retable was 
French; Dr. M. R. James thought it might be 
English. The difference of opinion between two 
such great authorities might be thought enough ! 
They differed on other matters, each from a 
different point of view. 

It should be sufficient that the retable 
exists, a proof that the making of such an object 
Was once within the powers of man. We should 
adopt Lethaby’s suggestion and, instead of 
comparing, look at it in wonder. 
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WILD LIFE IN KENYA—IV 





BIRDS OF A MARSH 














A STILT PACING THE SHALLOWS FOR THE MINUTE ANIMALS ON WHICH 
IT FEEDS 


= 
tree 


A BLACKSMITH PLOVER WATCHES THE STILT 





EGYPTIAN GEESE. NOTE THE TYPICAL BLACK SPOT ON THE BREAST 





Written and Illustrated hy 


LIEUT.-COLONEL 
C. H. STOCKLEY 


OR seven days I had endu: 

a howling gale, whirling d 

into every cranny of the te: 

every night I had been rou 
from sleep by snorting and possil 
vindictive rhino, and twice by lio: 
every morning I had risen bef 
dawn to sally forth after photogray 
of large and dangerous animals whi 
might take it into their heads to sh 
violent objection to publicity. Lit 
wonder that I looked forward t 
change. 


On the last morning I had got ; 
grand series of buffalo drinking, ther 
went straight back to camp, pack 
up and drove forty miles through t! 
wild country of the Northern Frontic 
Province of Kenya to this little sugot 
or rainwater marsh, which I ha 
passed on my way up. 


Now, here I was sitting in a deck 
chair in pyjamas, the air cool enough 
to require a thick woolly on top, the 
rising sun patterning the tent through 
the branches of the acacias: tea, 
biscuits and fruit on the table, and 
field glasses ready to identify the 
waterbirds whose cries rose from the 
marsh a furlong away. Eight hours’ 
sleep, unbroken except for a dim 
memory of once waking to hear the 
clamour of Egyptian geese greeting 
the moonlight arrival of newcomers, 
had made everything in the garden 
seem lovely. 


From my little clump of acacias 
the ground sloped gently to the 
marsh, which was merely the largest 
of a string of pools left by September 
rain in the wide, shallow valley—a 
300-yard pan of clear water, edged 
on the far side by stones and black 
rocks, on mine by a fifty-yard belt of 
yard-high reeds through which ran a 
straight ten-foot channel leading to 
the short green grass which bordered 
the dry land. 


The birds were all preening and 
resting on the far bank, four great 
spur-winged geese conspicuous among 
them and almost certainly the new- 
comers of the night, while my hide of 
green branches was to be built at t!e 
hither end of the channel through t/ie 
reeds. We had cut the poles, dug te 
holes for them after tea the diy 
before, and my two boys were now 
busy cutting the foliage which wis 
to cover it. 


When I had passed the marsh «n 
my way up, the shore end of tie 
channel had been thick with bir« 
mostly Egyptian geese and _ sacrod 
ibis, with a few Cape wigeon, ba - 
tailed godwit and glossy ibis among 
them; while two sombre hamme:- 
head storks paced the bank. The ¢ 
had been blacksmith plover, blac: - 
winged stilts, and both green ar | 
common sandpiper patrolling the 
edge of the water, while a party «f 
eight marabou stood solemnly alo: f 
in ungainly meditation. 


Some of these birds were missin ¥ 
now, the glossy ibis in particular; bu 
I did not regret the marabou, 
which I already had pictures, while 


Sn ct 


* 


J f Ghee. 
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a notable addition was a party of four 
wood ibis, which to my mind are 
storks and nothing else; with the bill 
bright yellow and the lower half of 
the white back apparently sprinkled 
with a weak solution of pink perman- 
ganate, they are obviously relations 
of our familiar bringer of babies, 

Breakfast was taken to the sound 
of cooing doves, the lovely sight of a 
long-winged pallid harrier wheeling 
and turning just in front against a 
clear sky, and the vociferous atten- 
tions of two species of gorgeous blue 
glossy starlings, which demanded to 
be fed and were. Just before I left 
for the hide I saw a little brown and 
as 1-coloured bird, with a longish thin 
bi | and-a short square tail, creeping 
al out the underside of the acacia 
br inches above me. The book was 
brought and the bird was identified 
as the slender-billed honeyguide : 
nov to me and not common any- 
w ere. 


On my arriving at the hide, large 
fl cks of paradise whydahs rose from 
t! - reeds, some of the cocks furnished 
wh ridiculously long and floppy 
bl ck tails; but most, being young 
bi ds, only gaudy orange patches on 
th -ir wings relieving the black. The 
hes are a dark and sober brown. 

Settled on a camp stool in the 
hite, the big tele-lens focused on the hither 
ec e of the channel through the reeds, and 
tl back entrance closed by the camera 
boy before he left, I had a good look at my 
prospective subjects, still gathered on the 
far bank. The wood ibis were resting in the 
middle, one of them in that curious pose with 
the legs folded under the body which makes all 
long-legged birds look unnaturally ugly, and on 
either side of them were duck, Egyptian and 
spur-winged geese, and sacred ibis; while small 
waders, unidentifiable at long range, ran along 
the shore picking up food. 

My first arrival was a common sandpiper, 
which pitched on the edge of the water in front 
of me, but too far for a photograph: I was 
after larger stuff and films were very precious. 
Then one of the wood ibis flew across, pitched 
in the reeds half-wav down the channel, and 
was followed by a sacred ibis. ‘‘ Too far,’’ 1 
thought, when the bigger bird came to the 
edge of the water; ‘‘anyway, it is sure to come 
closer, as they were right here yesterday.” 
Half an hour later it flew away taking the other 
three with it, and I did not see them again. 
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BLACKSMITH PLOVER 


Carpe diem, or, in other words, gather ve rose- 
buds while ye may ! 


Then a grey heron pitched away on my 
right; eight sacred ibis arrived on the short 
green grass not ten yards behind the hide, and 
were soon joined by a solitary Egyptian goose, 
These all set to preening themselves and con- 
tinued to do so for the next hour to my annoy- 
ance, what time I almost acquired a permanent 
squint trying to watch them through holes in 
the greenery which would only accommodate 
one eye. An hour gone and no pictures. 


Then came a stilt, to begin feeding just 
where I wanted him; but with such sudden 
twists and turns as he spotted minute water 
animals on which they feed that it took me 
half an hour to get my exposure. It caught 
him beautifully, sideways on and with one 
long crimson leg just lifting as he peered into 
the shallows. 


A minute later a blacksmith plover ran to 
the edge to watch the othe: black and white 
bird feeding, and I included them both; then 


SACRED IBIS 


three more blacksmiths arrived, making the 
curious clinking cries, like a busy smithy at 
work, which gives them their name, and I 
bagged all four together. 


A pair of Egyptian geese that had been 
swimming about doubtfully at the far entrance 
to the channel suddenly made up their minds, 
swam straight up towards me and landed; so 
that I got a good picture of one in the water and 
one on shore, before they hurriedly joined the 
lone one behind me and all three began to feed 
greedily on the waterplants, pulling off the tips 
at a great pace. 

Still no sacred ibis, and I screwed my neck 
round to watch the party behind the hide. 
Some were still preening, but a couple of those 
in front had begun to feed in their dejected, 
short-sighted fashion, making towards the 
ground under command of the camera. They 
progressed with maddening slowness and, to 
ease my neck and eyesight, I turned round again 
to look at the channel]. There was a fine sacred 
ibis, arrived from nowhere, standing just where 
I wanted him. He stretched to his full height, 
giving a lovely pose, everything was 
ready and I pressed the button to 
get my first picture of a much- 
wanted species. 

It was near noon, the sky 
was rapidly clouding over and I had 
used as many films as I could spare; 
but I staved a _ little longer. 
There came a cheery, triple-noted 
whistle which I had not heard 
for many months as a greenshank 
pitched five vards left of the hide; 
there came the gentle ‘“‘pfuff’ of 
another bird landing, and I craned 
round to see a bar-tailed godwit just 
beyond the greenshank: both old 
friends of many Indian jheels, and the 
last very rare in Kenya. 

I left the hide to the tune of 
angry clamour from rising geese, the 
harsh croak of the departing heron 
and the everlasting ‘‘clink, clink”’ of 
the blacksmith plover, while a neat 
little wheatear escorted me to my 
tent. I got there as the first fat rain- 
drops fell to usher the coming storm, 
which cooled the air sufficiently to 
let me develop my negatives after tea. 

No duds _ this 


heaven ! 


time, thank 


Previous articles in this series 
appeared on June 22, July 20 and 
October 19. 
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CHURCH TOWER TO THE LEFT 


PARK, STAFFORDSHIRE -I 


THE HOME OF THE EARL OF BRADFORD 


Recent stripping of Victorian stucco has revealed one of the most notable of Charles II country houses, built by Sir Thomas and 


Lady Wilbraham in 1671, on a site inhabited in continuous descent from the twelfth century to the present time 


ESTON, on the Shropshire border 
of Staffordshire, 


Lizard” 
ly existing 


on 


is called 
from a lazar yard ancient- 
the wooded 


hill 


of that name on the opposite side of the 


RP URAL 


ee, 


ONE [PEM 


Nga tg tt, 4 


f 





“under 


CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


park to the village, which lies on Watling 
Street. In the middle ages it was Weston 
under Brewood (pronounced Brood), the 
forest covering much of the south-west of the 
county in the recesses of which Charles II 
took refuge at 
Boscobel, of 
which Weston 
woods _ preserve 
a fragment. 
The house, separ- 
ated from the 
village by only 
the kitchen gar- 
den and the pond 
known as_ the 
Town Pool 
(Fig. 3), is one 
of those ances- 
tral mansions 
like Petworth 
that are medi- 
eval in origin 
and preserve 
much of the 
‘eudal spirit in 
their extent and 
self-sufficiency. 
The quadrangu- 
lar residential 
part has attached 
to it the parish 


church, closely 
adjoining the 
kitchen and 
orangery, big 
laundry, office, 
and stable 
courts, and a 
complete farm 
(Fig. 11)—the 


latter a Georgian 


(Left) 
STONE 


addition of no little beauty. These are all 
contiguous so that, approaching from the 
village, the house looks like a village in itself 
(Fig. 3). The walled gardens, some 20 acres 
in extent and including an aviary no longer 
stocked (Fig. 10), lie across the pool to the 
north; to the south, east and west stretches 
the beautifully timbered and undulating 
landscape of the park, seeming all the larger 
for lying on one side of the house only. Northi- 
east from the house the pleasure grounds 
bordering a chain of pools and formed in 
the eighteenth century contain two complete 
though now uninhabitable occasional resi- 
dences, Diana’s Temple and a rustic cottage. 

Westons, Myttons, Wilbrahams, New- 
ports and Bridgemans have successively 
dwelt here from the twelfth century; tlie 
house assumed its present shape in the la‘e 
seventeenth, and steadily grew in size till the 
end of the nineteenth. By accretion it his 
come to contain a notable accumulation of 
works of art, in particular portraits, amor 
which two Holbeins are of the first quality 
and a large percentage notable. Yet ths 
great Charles II house has been seen by vei 
few; literally it is a recent discover . 
Shortly before the war the Victorian stucc > 
facing was removed, which had given tle 
place the appearance of a stately but uninte - 
esting 19th-century pile, to reveal the origin | 
vermilion brick contrasted, in the Dutc 1 
style of the day, with clean white masonr . 
The south front, as seen from the lawi 
(Fig. 1) or the wide terrace lying before t 
(Fig. 2), is now recognisable as one of tl > 
most important surviving buildings of tl > 


early Restoration period—it was built 11 
1671. 

In the course of alterations to tl: 
building, masonry has been found of a1 


earlier period, but it is in the church—reache l 


2.—VERMILION BRICK AND GLEAMING WHIT!) 
FACINGS. 


The terrace before the south front 
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* 4 
iA 4 


“* LIKE 


Ww 


A VILLAGE IN ITSELF.” 


fr m the house by the arcade seen in Fig. 4— 
that its history is best traced. Though 
al‘ered in Victorian times, the church is 
largely as rebuilt by Lady Wilbraham1700-01, 
afier the reconstruction of the house, but its 
tower and east end are late fourteenth cen- 
tury, and it contains, in recesses flanking the 
chancel, two wooden effigies of knights, ¢o°d 
examples of their kind. They are probably 
Sir John Weston (da. 1304), attorney to 
Princess Elizabeth (Fig. 6), who carries a 
purse as his badge of office, and his nephew 
Sir Hamo (d. 1205). In the Domesday survey 
Weston was held by Rainald de Balgiole 
(Bailleul), Sheriff to Roger de Montgomery, 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Sir John’s predecessors 
had been installed at Weston since about 
1150, afver which they adopted the place 
name as their own, but the male line ended in 
1350 when a coheiress took the estate to Adam 
de Peshall (d. 1419). He was succeeded by 
his son-in-law Sir Richard de Mytton, grand- 
son of Thomas Mutton a burgess of Shrews- 
bury, with whose descendants Weston re- 
mained till Tudor times when Edward, son 
ol John Harpsfield of London, gent., took the 
name of Mytton on succeeding to the property 
under the will of his maternal grandfather 
John Mytton (d. 1532). The grandson of 
Edward Harpsfield Mytton, on his death in 
1638, left an only daughter Elizabeth, born 
1632, who in 1651 married, in Weston Church, 
sir Thomas Wilbraham, Bt., of Woodhey, 
Cheshire. 

Lady Wilbraham was a_ remarkable 
woman. In the library at Weston is preserved 
her copy of Palladio’s First Book of Archi- 
lecture, translated by Godfrey Richards, 
London 1663 (“with an Appendix Touching 
Windows and Doors by P. Le Muet, and 
designs of Floors lately made at Somerset 
House’). On the fly leaves of this rare 
volume she entered notes of comparative 
costs, as between various contractors, for 
building, carpentry, plasterwork, windows, 
e c., chiefly between the years 1689-1700 and 
rlating to her rebuilding of Woodhey, her 
hisband’s home. But one page is headed 

‘or Building Weston House, 1671,” to- 


THE ROOF OF THE 
AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


"fate Blair = ta ae ee 
“es st gg PRs nae biota aa 


GREAT HOUSE 


gether with memoranda of her bargain with 
Sir William Wilson for setting up four monu- 
ments, “2 of the Better, 2 of the Worser, 
sort and for finding Alaplaster and marble, 
£23.’ There is a good deal more about the 
relative cost of ‘‘alaplaster’’ and marble, and 
of gold lettering 
on black marble, 
which cost a 
farthing a letter 
more than black 
lettering on white 
marble. 

But the in- 


teresting thing 
about these en- 
tries is their 


introduction 
upon the scene 
of that curious 
figure Sir William 
Wilson (1641- 
1710), a Mid- 
land sculptor and 
architect who 
married a_ rich 
widow, somehow 
obtained a 
knighthood, and 
worked in con- 
sultation with 
Wren on Sir John 
Moore’s_ School, 
Appleby, Leices- 
tershire  (1698- 
1700) and the 
rebuilding of St. 
Mary’s, Warwick 
(see Wren Soci- 
ety Vol. x1). In 


Weston Church 
are two large 
mural monu- 


ments of black 
and white marble 
to Lady Wilbra- 


ham and_ her 
father, and eight we 
smaller, the 4.—WEST 


1945 


RISING 
From the north-west 
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OVER THOSE OF THE CHURCH 


majority oval tablets of black marble in 
alabaster frames introducing heraldry like 
that seen in Fig. 6 and similarly recording 
earlier generations of Westons and Myttons. 
Lady Wilbraham’s epitaph states that she 
erected them all and there is little doubt that 
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they were provided by Wilson whose known 
work they resemble. Her book also records 
“Sir W.W.’s way of making mortar to point 
with,’ which suggests that he was consulted 
on building operations. The church’s east 
gable of curling scrolls, similar to those that 
Wilson set on Four Oaks Hall built for Lord 
Folliott in 1680, may indicate that he advised 
her on the rebuilding of Weston Church. The 
magnificent wrought-iron altar rail, centred 
on the Royal Arms painted proper (Fig. 7), is 
no doubt contemporary with the rebuilding 
of the church, and may be attributable to 
Robert Bakewell, the great Derby smith. 
Lady Wilbraham’s notes unfortunately make 
no reference to them. 

It is tempting to see in Wilson the 
architect for the rebuilding of the house also. 
But in 1671 he was only 30 and it happens 
that we know (CountTrRY LIFE, June 22, 1935) 
that he was at that time a working sculptor 
carving the porches of Sudbury Hall, Derby- 
shire: not till 1679 did the wealthy widowed 
Mrs. Pudsey commission him to work on her 
husband’s monument and‘then marry him, so 
enabling him (after parting with this lady) to 
turn his talents to architecture. 

What Lady Wilbraham does tell us 
about building operations in 1671 is that 
Sam. Grice agreed to gett ye stone at ve Knole for 

18d. per yd. 
To hew for Is. 


To lay it being carried, web is 40 yds. per yd. 

distance... yee ie as ‘se Is. 
And for ye inside brick work a pve.) EL: 
Sir Rich. Asly pays for cutting ye best 

stone at his Quarry being eacyer gott 

that at ve knole ... = = Is. 


As built, the house consisted of three sides 
of a square, the wings ending in segmental 
pediments containing an @il-de-beuf (Fig. 4). 
The middle bay of the south front is stone 
faced, with rusticated quoins as at the angles 
of the wings, and the doorway (the original 
main entrance) enriched with rather simple 
Renaissance carving of heads and wreaths. 
The ground- and first-floor windows of the 
centre, wings, and in the middle of theinterme- 
diate spaces have full and too heavy entabla- 
tures, the remainder keystones shaped as 
modillion brackets. At the angles the main 
cornice, of ogee section, is enriched with 
acanthus foliage. A balustraded parapet 
surrounds the flat roof from which rise 
massive flues faced with blind stone arches. 
The east front, converted into the entrance 
front in the nineteenth century, is of nine 
bays with a central pediment (Fig. 8); 
the west, was largely refaced in stone 
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SIR JOHN WESTON (d. 





e cea 
5.—OLD MAIN ENTRANCE, CENTRE 
OF SOUTH FRONT 


eS) Pes 


in the nineteenth century though its project- 
ing bayed centre may be original. 

Though the proportions are clumsy and 
detail coarse, the south facade is an imposing 
affair and extraordinarily early as a full- 
fledged attempt at a Renaissance elevation. 
Wren had produced nothing in London by 
1670; the only precedents for this kind of 
house were the sparse works of Inigo Jones 
and his disciples, with Hugh May’s Eltham 
Lodge and Clarendon House in Piccadilly 
as the latest essays towards what we regard 
as the Wren idiom. Actually the closest 
parallel to the Weston facade is the build- 
ing in the background of Danckert’s picture 
of Charles II being presented with the first 
English pineapple, believed to be Dawnay 
Court near Oatlands, Weybridge, no longer 
existing. There the segmental pediment 
with q@il-de-beuf, stone quoins and_ entab- 
latures in a_ brick front are repeated 
identically. The presumption must be that 


1945 


Weston was an adaptation trom some such 
vanished precedent. Had there been a name 
less local architect capable of designing s 
advanced an elevation, he would surel\ 
have been better acquainted with the Palla 
dian scale of proportions. The testimony 
of the annotated Palladio points to Sj 
Thomas or Lady Wilbraham being th 
“architect,’’ in consultation with Sam. Gric 
or another practical but unlearned maso 
for the construction. 

In outline the plan seems to follow a 
earlier, 16th-century, house with forecour 
facing north towards the village and dire: 
approach. This space has long been fille 
with miscellaneous additions, and its origi 
nally open side blocked by kitchen and offi 
quarters. The stable quadrangle (Fig. 8 
lying east of the house and now linke 
to it by the wing added in 1865, wa 


built soon after the completion of th 
house. Rain-water heads are dated 1688, and 


have the initials T. and E. W. Having neve: 
been stuccoed, the stables look older an 
mellower, but also their design, thoug! 
straightforward, is more scholarly than th: 
house, showing how in the intervening years 
the classical rules had become better under 
stood. 

Sir Thomas Wilbraham, whose famil\ 
had been seated in Cheshire since the thir 
teenth century, was the third and also the 
last baronet. In 1692 he left three married 
daughters. One was the wife of Sir Thomas 
Myddleton of Chirk, one of Sir Lionel 
Tollemache who thereby came into the 
Wilbraham estates in Cheshire, and Mary 
who took Weston to Richard Newport, 
2nd Earl of Bradford. The Newports are 
thought to have been of Welsh extraction 
and to have originally borne the name of 
Gech or Goch. In 1402 Thomas Gech was 
lord of High Ercall and Sheriff of Salop, his 
descendant Sir Richard Newport _ being 
created Lord Newport of High Ercall in 1642, 
dying in France during the Commonwealth 
aged 80. His son, Sir Francis, an active 
cavalier, especially in working for the 
Restoration, earned an unique reputation for 
probity and sagacity at the court of Charles II, 
where he was successively Comptroller and 
Treasurer of the Household, and was one of 
the chief supporters of William III by whom 
he was not only created Earl of Bradford but 
visited by that monarch on the occasion ot! 
his eightieth birthday. His great territorial 
estate, the largest tenure in fee which the 
district had known since Domesday, perhaps: 





7.—WROUGHT-IRON COMMUNION RAIL, 
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partly accounted for the favour shown him 
by that politic prince. He married Diana, 
daughter of the 4th Earl of Bedford, and it 
was their eldest son who married Mary 
Wilbraham and came into Weston. But of 
the 2nd Earl’s sons, none left male issue, so 
that on the death of the 4th Earl (an imbecile 
as a result of a fall from his horse in youth) 
in 1762, the heir to Weston was the son of 
his sister Anne who in 1719 had married 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman of Castle Bromwich. 

An account of the Bridgeman family, 
Earls of Bradford of the present creation, 
must be deferred till the interior of Weston 
as remodelled by them, and the landscape 
activities of Sir Henry, the 5th baronet, 
are described in the two next issues. But 
the stately farm-yard (Fig. 11) added to 
th: domestic nucleus early in this new epoch 
prompts this much anticipation. It con- 
sits of an immense barn entered through 





lofty arched doorways on either face and 
flanked by towers, with yards in front and 
rear, the whole, of brick admirably propor- 
tioned, evidently derived from Palladio. 
The design resembles that of the home 
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9.—THE GREAT 
PLANE 

Approximate 

height 70 ft. ; girth 

at 5 fi 22 fe. 3m. 

circumference of 


span 120 yds. 


(Right) 
10.—AVIARY, 
MID-NINE- 
TEENTH CEN- 
TURY 
In the kitchen 


garden 


farm at Holkham, due to Coke of Norfolk, 
of whom the Ist Earl was a very active 
disciple. From its character, however, it 
looks to have been built before he succeeded 
to Weston (in 1815), that is by his father, 





11.—FARM BUILDINGS CONTIGUOUS TO THE STABLES 
Late eighteenth century 
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perhaps as early as 1780. Whatever its 
actual date, it is one of the noblest archi- 
tectural products of the agricultural ‘‘ revolu- 
tion’’ worked by the great landowners of 
the late eighteenth century. 

The 3rd Earl, who succeeded in 1865, 
reoriented and refaced the house, laying out 
the present terraced gardens before the 
south and west fronts. Besides the east 
wing connecting with the stables, he added 
a classical orangery to the west linked 
to the house by an arcade that also 
gives direct access to the church (which it 
conceals from this side). On the lower of 
the garden terraces, extending southwards 
into the park in a great balustraded arc, 
grows the huge Oriental plane seen in Fig. 
9, whose boughs droop to the ground in a 
manner exceptional to this species and form 
in Summer a vast leafy dome, 120 yds. in 
circumference externally. It is remarkable 
that a tree, planted probably at much 
the same date as the building of the house, 
and in this crucial position on the centre 
line of the main front, should have had so 
much sense of what was expected of it as 
to grow proportionately and to such phe- 
nomenal dimensions. 

(To be continued) 
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WATCHING A NESTING SPARROW-HAWK 


Written and Illustrated by J. 


EW, tew, tew, tew, tew, tew shrieked the 

sparrow-hawk as it flashed between 

the grey boles of the beech trees. I was 

walking through a hanging wood with 
a triend early in May when the bird thus fool- 
ishly advertised the presence of its nest. This 
dashing little hawk is an old friend of mine: 
during the last twenty vears I have examined 
nearly a hundred nests, so that I know almost 
by instinct whether a given wood is either 
possible or probable. Within ten minutes of 
hearing the alarm signal I had found the nest, 
60 feet up on the first live branch of a pine. 
The tree looked difficult, but possible, so I made 
a preliminary survey and returned the next day 
more suitably clad for climbing. 

Of all the nests I had examined, taking 
everything into consideration, this was the most 
suitable for photography, and I had decided to 
build a hide in the tree. For this purpose I had 
brought sacking, nails, hammer, saw and string, 
all in my rucksack. After ten minutes’ stiff 
climbing I was within a few feet of the nest. 
I could see it better now, a large stick structure, 
2 ft. across and on a horizontal branch about 


8 ft. from the main trunk. Without wasting 
time I fixed a roll of sacking to a branch 


within 8 ft. of the nest and climbed quickly 
down. 

During the half-hour in which I was up 
in the tree, the hawk flashed past several times 
quite close to me, but so quietly that, once at 
least, | should not have known she was there 
but for a call from my assistant at the foot of 
the tree. It was a grand sight to see her darting 
through the branches in that tree-top without 
touching a twig. Had she chosen to attack me 
she would have been quite a formidable foe, 
with her half-inch, needle-sharp claws and 
strong hooked beak. 

To build a small hiding tent 60 ft. up ina 
big pine, within 8 ft. of the nest and without 
frightening the wary hawk, required extreme 
care. It was necessary to build very gradually. 
To accomplish this I climbed the tree every two 
or three days, on each visit adding a small piece 
of sacking, driving in a few nails, or tying back 
an obtrusive branch. On my last visit, before 
attempting any photography, I took a long 
rope and hauled up branches from the ground 
to camouflage the observation post. 

By the first week in June all was ready. 
At last I set off with all the necessary kit to 
make my first attempt to photograph the bird. 
When I came in sight of the tree I saw the hawk 
sliding off the nest. Ten minutes later I was 
scrambling breathlessly up through the bottom 
of the hide on to my improvised seat—a cushion 
tied on a branch. I had to hurry, for I knew 
that if the hawk returned to the nest before I 
was ready for her, and saw or heard movement 
inside the hide, my plans might be spoiled. 
Quickly I screwed my camera on to a bracket 
nailed securely to the trunk of the tree; pushed 
the telephoto lens through a hole in the sacking; 
wound up the shutter; and settled down to 
wait. 

I had time to take stock of my surround- 
ings. Mine was an airy perch. I had the 
exhilarating feeling of one whose feet are off 
the earth. All around me was the dark green of 
the forest in June. The straight boles of the 
pines ran down to meet the earth 60 ft. below. 
I could hear several birds near by and soon 
the uneasy call of a blackbird—tchek, tchek, 
tchek, tchek—put me on my guard. I was only 
just in time to click the shutter as the hawk 
alighted on the edge of the nest with a 
rush. 

The shutter frightened her and she was off 
again as quickly as she had come. I waited in 
some anxiety in case I had really alarmed her. 
In a very few minutes, however, with no warn- 
ing whistle of wings, there was a slight thud 
and she landed on the nest again. I took 
another photograph and this time the shutter 
did not frighten her. Motionless, she stared at 
the hide. She had such a regal air and so 


CLIMBING TO THE NEST 


piercing an eye that I felt she could look right 
through the covering of the hide and see me 
sitting there—an invader of her territory. For 
several seconds she stared thus, then calmly 
and unhurriedly walked on to the five eggs, 
treating them with tender care. Her hearing 
must have been extremely acute, for the slight- 
est sound frightened her. Sometimes even the 
rustle of my arm against the bark of the tree 
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made her look up. Once, later, she even le 
the nest for that reason. 

When she had been sitting for a fe 
minutes she began to settle down and very sox 
slight sounds ceased to disturb her. In a sho 
time the male suddenly landed on the edge . 
the nest (a rare occurrence) and greeted her wit 
a high-pitched chirrup, something like the soun 
made by a fledgeling thrush. He fussed rour 
her for a while and walked round the edge 
the nest while she answered with a low w/ 
who, who. Then off he went, only to return 
five minutes, and the performance was repeate 
with the same greeting and reply. This tin 
the visit was cut even shorter by a flight « 
bombers low over the wood. I did not see hin 
visit the nest again. From my point of view 
it was a wonderful opportunity lost, because 
was using a telephoto lens for close-ups of the 
sitting bird and could not include the male i 
the picture. 

Now followed a thrilling three hours. T. 
be within 8 ft. of this magnificent bird, taki: 
photographs while she was completely uncon 
scious of my presence, was joy indeed. Her 
disregard of the hide was complete. Throughout 
she came and went and brooded her eggs just 
as though I had been miles away. Once settled 
she sat very still and quiet, even ignoring a paii 
of chaffinches that, on one occasion, sat and 
called to one another within 6 ft. of the nest 
In general, while she was on the nest there was 
comparative peace in the wood round about. 
Most birds sang as usual, but a pair of black 
birds must have had a nest close by, for they 
kept up a continual and uneasy tchek, tchek, 
tchek near the foot of the hawk’s tree. 

By the middle of June I had a series of 
photographs. Then the young hatched—three 
fluffy little balls of white down. Within ten 
days they were able to give a fair imitation of 
the parents’ wild alarm note. Their hooked 
beaks and sharp little claws, even at this early 
age, gave good promise of their future hunting 
skill. It was a month before they left the nest. 
Until the last few days this was kept clean. 
The parents did all their killing abroad, plucked 
most of the prey on a tree stump 50 yards away, 
and brought only the naked carcasses to the 
nest. As this hawk is a very clean feeder there 
was very little flesh left on the bones to smell. 

By July 16 the young had left the nest. 
On July 22, when I paid my last visit to the 
wood, I had an interesting experience. As | 
approached I could hear the scattered family 
wailing from different directions. This food-ca'! 
of the fledgelings is rather like the very lou! 








FEMALE SPARROW-HAWK SITTING CONTENTEDLY, WITH THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER ONLY EIGHT FEET DISTANT 
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mewing of a kitten. Before I entered 
among the trees the male sparrow-nawk 
appeared overhead with prey in his 
claws. He screamed and_ instantly 
the female rose out of the trees to 
meet him. When sine was directly 
below him the two birds flew parallel 
in this position tor a few seconds, 
each gauging the speed of tne other. 
Then the female turned upside down, 
shot out her claws at the full extent 
of her long, yellow legs and took 
the prey which the male immediately 
released. Righting herself again she 
_ swung down among the trees to feed 
her clamouring family. 
There is a sequel to this story. One 
cold day during the following Winter 
two boys brought me a female sparrow- 
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hawk with a broken wing. They had 
found it in my wood and I believed it 
to be the bird I had photographed. I 
set the wing and put her in a roomy 
cage to recover. By dint of much 
patience and care, and after the loss 
of a considerable amount of skin from 
both my hands, I induced her to eat 
raw flesh. In a few more days she ate 
out of my hand. Within two weeks 
she would come when I called her, 
hop on to my hand, and feed there. 
The wing did not heal, however, and 
within a month the bird died. I have 
a strong feeling that I missed her more 
than did her mate. He quickly found 
another wife and in the following June 
again reared a family, not ten yards 
from the old nest. 


(Left) 


Sa 


AN INJURED SPARROW-HAWK WHICH WOULD 
ANSWER THE AUTHOR’S CALL 


THE IDEAL SHOOT 


as HATEVER 


happens,” an_ old 

friend said to me not long ago, 

“nothing can take from me my 

memories.”’ I daresay many men 
wc ald echo this thanksgiving, more particularly 
su h as have left youth behind, for the old-r we 
gr. w the more we incline to reminiscence. And 
if ve tend occasionally to over-emphasise the 
blessings of the ‘‘good old days,’’ it may be 
be ause, lacking the resilience of youth, we find 
it ard to believe that we shall ever see the like 
again. 


So, while my ideal shoot is no figment of 
imagination I regretfully admit that it is but 
a memory of happier days. Nor am I quite 
sure that it would be my ideal now, for, while 
the spirit may be as willing as of yore, advancing 
years but serve to aggravate the weakness of the 
flesh, and the short-winded sportsman, who still 
contrives to shine in competition with the 
younger generation in a grouse butt or at the 
covertside, does not thank you for inviting him 
to scale tortuous gradients of one in six. Nor, 
theumatically subject, does he enthuse at being 
stood in six inches of half-frozen mud and water 
on the chance of an impromptu drive compelling 
a few wild snipe to take something like the right 
direction. So somewhere between the rock- 
strewn mountain and the quaking bog are the 
ideal 1,500 acres that my mind’s eye conjures up. 


* * * 


‘‘Somewhere in Britain’’ (how convenient 
a phrase that is) they lie in an amphitheatre 
of the hills—a wide expanse of flat marsh and 
pasture, fringed with small birch and larch 
woods, beyond which one catches here and there 
a glimpse of the sea. Winding across the bog a 
sluggish river, steep-banked in a tangle of whin 
and knee-high heather, connects up a chain of 
tiny lakes from which now and then duck rise, 
circle and splash back again into the surrounding 
reed beds. It is a country in which one sees a 
great deal more than one is usually permitted 
to approach on terms of intimacy. 


Of an Autumn morning there is always a 
haze where sea and mountain meet, so that 
you can scarcely separate the purple from the 
green. The ridge of sandhills, covered with 
coarse, bent grass, which marks the coastline, 
is the home of countless rabbits. Very sporting 
shooting they would afford as they scooted in 
and out over the undulating scrub. Just inside 
the sandhills is the largest of the lakes, where 
teal and widgeon gave first-rate flighting shots 
in the early morning as they went to sea, and 
from here for a good mile the marsh is as nearly 
flat as the back of your hand. Sometimes people 
used to wonder if I were slightly mentally 
a‘fected when I called it an addition to the view, 
but they did not know it as well as I. Almost 
every stretch of cutaway bog and heather, 
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almost every patch of bulrushes and reeds and 
emerald moss had its association, for all denoted 
the favourite haunts of duck and snipe and 
other ‘“‘ various.”’ 

So the view was always a delight. Even 
in the close season there was ample food for 
the imagination; as one watched the drumming 
snipe, the duck marshalling her brood, and 
wondered what next Autumn would hold in 


store. 
* * * 


To my mind this in itself approaches th. 
ideal, for surely on one point most rough 
shooters will agree. It is not the bag that 
matters most. What you shoot is of less moment 
than what you see. Variety is the sauce piquante 
of a day, whose charm lies mainly in the glorious 
uncertainty of what will get up next. Often the 
most pleasurable days are those on which birds 
are least approachable; when it takes a deal 
of energy, fieldcraft and straight shooting to 
get anything at all. For then in retrospect one 
sees the only woodcock of the morning falling 
to the quick second barrel, or one stalks again 
the little bunch of teal—an easy right and left 
perhaps—but the stalk was everything. 

You would walk my bog with six guns. 
First the reed belts which, if the snipe were 
lying well, would yield you, maybe, a dozen. 
and then the half-mile of cutaway and heather, 
interspersed with tiny oat patches, to which an 
odd grouse pack would come from the mountain 
of an afternoon. Even if you were young and 
energetic you would not be sorry to find at the 
far end a line of whins behind which you might 
rest for the next half-hour, for over these we 
drove the duck from the central lakes, and the 
beaters would make a wide sweep to take in 
the river meadows, which were a favourite 
feeding-ground of golden plover. 


So besides the duck, necks stretched and 
racing for the sea, you would get other agreeable 
surprises. An odd grouse or two joining forces 
with the snipe; there would be a bunch of teal 
for sure, and the plover would make for the 
high grassy plateau above the river. Not many 
birds would be too wide, but most would be too 
high for all but the professors, and whether you 
got five or fifty depended very much on the 
strength and direction of the wind. 


* * * 


Then the afternoon would provide you with 
a sporting contrast, if a warm wind were blowing 
up-stream and you put in the spaniels to work 
the whins and scrub. I counted this hundred 
acres as perhaps the most fascinating lottery 
of all because it never failed to give us a variety 
of shots, although, be it remarked, not every 
bird was a safe target owing to the rather dense 
thicket and undulating nature of the ground. 
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Sometimes the last hour’s sport was the 
pleasantest of all, when luck favoured one with 
stray birds flying in from the sea, and one 
pouched a homing grouse, a woodcock maybe, a 
flighting duck or two before two weary little 
dogs dropped with undisguised relief on to the 
floor of the car. 


Yet on the best rough shoot I ever walked, 
my game books register no startling bags. In 
fact a day of somewhat unhappy memory was 
one on which the keeper prophesied a “ record.” 
The place was literally stiff with woodcock, 
driven from the hills during a week of frost and 
hail, and as we climbed the steep mountain 
track between the two best coverts we saw 
them constantly shifting in and out. But the 
rocky footholds covered with frozen snow were 
just like glass, and this was the root of the 
trouble. To turn quickly, a necessary condition 
of ’cock shooting, was to risk a painfully abrupt 
collision with Mother Earth, and ‘“‘nerves”’ got 
the better of the p.rty. 


Nor were woodcock ever so contrary; they 
rose either out of shot or, when flushed by the 
beaters, they broke too high up or too low down. 
Everyone began to poke, and my own contribu- 
tion to the bag—one bird—was a colossal fluke. 
It had fluted along the covert-edge, running 
the gauntlet of two guns, and then broke over 
the ride where I was hidden, nearly into my 
face. Partly through sheer fright, partly 
through slipping as I swung round, my gun went 
off prematurely, but to my amazement down 
came the ’cock. And so it went on; there was 
more execrable shooting that day than I ever 
saw before or have even seen since. We must 
have seen a hundred birds; we got twelve, 
to eight guns, about six dogs and a couple of 
dozen beaters. 

x * * 


Yet in contrast, I recollect a toilsome 
morning when we drew almost a complete blank 
in all three woods. Then, as a forlorn hope, we 
turned to the big bog below and set beaters and 
spaniels to work up wind a tangle of whins 
and knee-high heather along the river banks. 
In less than two hours we collected 34 birds 
within a half-mile radius, but the explanation 
was quite simple. A mild day after a spell of 
frost had brought a drip to the trees, unsealed 
the feeding springs, and sent the ’cock out into 
the more open country. 


The best day I recollect on this shoot is 
21 couple; the worst is even more disastrous 
than that which I have told already. But, did 
I ever need one, the days that I spent along 
these covert-sides would be a lesson to me never 
to speculate in woodcock “‘futures,’’ for their 
little peculiarities are, to paraphrase Lord 
Dundreary, such “as no feller can rightly 
understand.” J. B. DrouGut. 
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THE ART OF STREET GARDENING 


THE CASE FOR A LITTLE IMAGINATION 
IN CITY BY-WAYS 
By JOHN CODRINGTON 


HERE is an aspect of town planning 

in which we in England are very 

backward: the use of plants for 

creating interest and touches of beauty 
in streets and courts otherwise undistinguished 
or unnecessarily drab. 

We have, of course, many squares both 
public and private, and municipal gardens. 
Most churches have at least a small churchyard 
near by and occasionally some public-spirited 
individual plants a window-box, but for the 
most part our smaller streets and courts are 
far less attractive than they could be made at 
very slight expense. Many of them have con- 
siderable architectural merit, containing pleas- 
ing 18th- or 19th-century buildings: more often 
they are dull or downright ugly. In all cases 
the introduction of plants, climbers, shrubs or 
sometimes trees would improve them, if only 
by introducing a splash of green into an expanse 
of brown, grey or black. 

In the City of London, much of which was 
built upon a medizval or even earlier plan, 
small courts and alleys abound to an extent not 
found in the more modern industrial cities of 
the North and Midlands. The smaller, ancient 
country towns generally have no need for this 
garnishing, as trees and gardens are never very 
far off and should be jealously maintained. On 
the other hand, some provincial towns have had 
their centres destroyed and are preparing exten- 
sive rebuilding schemes, in most of which green 
open spaces are contemplated. 

So that while the idea of embellishing the 
urban scene with plants in tubs and boxes is 
applicable to all towns, it would seem that 
London affords the greatest opportunity and 
has the greatest need for such treatment. At 





GOODWIN’S COURT, ST. MARTIN’S LANE 
An alley of much character that could be made more attractive 
by a few tubs of greenery and a wash 


the same time, some 
London examples and 
suggestions may well 
give ideas for analog- 
ous treatment else- 
where. 

The appropriate 
places for tub planting 


are generally those 
which have only pedes- 
trian traffic, though 
occasionally some 
wider streets might 


benefit. As to what 
should be used, few 
things are better than 
ordinary casks, which 
of course can be used 
in various sizes, and 
either cut in halves or 
not, according to Cire 
cumstances. On some 
occasions square or 
oblong boxes or 
troughs are appropri- 
ate and it might even 
be suggested that the 
plain cylindrical 
concrete A.R.P. emer- 
gency water con- 
tainers could be made 
use of for larger shrubs 
and trees where space 
is available. These 
could either be painted or left plain according 
to the character of the place in which they are 
put and possibly half sunk into the ground. 

The choice of plants depends very largely 
on the amount of sun 
(or lack of it) and the 
neglect that they will 
probably have to 
suffer, for it would be 
wrong to impose 
additional strain on 
the already overloaded 
municipal authorities. 
It should, therefore, 
be taken as axiomatic 
that the plants, once 
planted, must look 
after themselves. 
Moreover, flowers, as 
such, would probably 
be a prey to passers- 
by, even were they to 
succeed in such gener- 
ally airless and sunless 
places. The public is 
not yet sufficiently 
“flower-conscious” 
not to pick them, ex- 
cept in royal parks 
or around public 
buildings. 

There are many 
different types of 
courts and streets that 
would benefit from 
tub-planting. On the 
one hand there are the 
formerly turfed plots 
outside the National 
Gallery which have 
become a public 
lunching place ; they 
could be paved and 
made attractive with 
large tubs of flowers. 
At the other extreme 
there is in the west of 
London a typical long 
winding street of small 
houses, dating mainly 
from the eighteen- 
twenties and ’thirties, 
but with some later, 
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HAND COURT, STRAND 
A good example of how a few well-placed plants and a coat of 
whitewash can make a small court very pleasing 


taller additions. This street was once the course 
of a stream whose meanderings are traceable 
in its curves. Tubs of golden privet at intervals 
along both sides would bring the whole street 
together and enhance the beauty of an already 
attractive byway. 

Off this street are two small courts, for- 
merly mews: they are similar in architectural 
design, but one of them, by the initiative of 
private individuals, has been planted with 
shrubs, while the other is bare. The contrast 
is striking and shows what can be done with an 
otherwise uninteresting corner. 

The City is full of such places that could 
well be embellished even with one shrub or 
climber, while there are also many outside the 
City boundary. It is perhaps worth while 
naming a few appropriate places, when others 
will come to the mind of readers. 

Goodwins Court, off St. Martin’s Lane, is 
an intrinsically charming little alley where a 
few patches of green would do away with iis 
present drabness, while Hop Gardens near b 
could be planted with hops trained across th:s 
otherwise rather dull passage way, and :;0 
make it a sight to enjoy. 


Then there are Artillery Lane, ne 
Bishopsgate, and Ely Court, off Hatton Garde 
Crown Court and Pickering Place in St. Jame 
could be beautified by judicious planting, a: 
many small streets in Clerkenwell, Islington a1 
the Borough would be immensely improved ai 
cheered in the same way. Some places, such 
Victoria Square, could stand small pollard 
trees in concrete A.R.P. cylinders, and othe 
such as Lazenby Court, Covent Garden, a 
the little courts off Cloth Fair, Smithfield, ne 
only one vine or other creeper to increase th« 
charm. 

Some pedestrian passages are definite 
ugly: if they were treated properly, the e 
could be directed from the ugliness of t 
architecture to the beauty and variety of t 
shrubs along each side. 
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The plants and shrubs selected would ha‘ 
to be the most hardy procurable. Two solid a1 
reliable ‘‘foundation stones’’ are golden priv 
and Virginia creeper. The privet must | 
allowed to grow properly, with very occasion: 
pruning when young, but not clipped. Th 
dreariest confinement and the most callous 
neglect cannot kill these two stalwarts, I2 
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rather happier circumstances aralias, figs, vines, 
polygonum (both the shrubby and the climbing 
sorts), rheum, irises, Solomon’s seal and ferns 
might make their appearance, but the flowers 
would have to be put out of reach of marauders. 
In more open situations where larger tubs can 
be used, the various pyrus and prunus varieties 
would cheer up many a drab neighbourhood. 

Due consideration should be given to the 
association of a place with certain plants. The 
suggestion of hops in the Hop Gardens has 
already been made. The re-introduction of 
cherry trees near Cherry Garden Pier in Ber- 
mcadsey would be appropriate, and some plant 
cornected with the sea (e.g. sea buckthorn) 
mi ht be placed near the Admiralty and the 
Fi amongers’ Hall. Is it too fanciful to see 
Gc den Square gay with laburnum (‘golden 
rai:’’), golden’ rod, golden privet, and 
mz ‘igolds ? 

Now who is going to bring all this to pass ? 
Th: provincial towns have an easier problem 
thn London. Their needs of such tub-garden- 


ing are probably less and their municipal ma- 
chinery less complicated than that of London. 
The L.C.C. and the various Borough Councils 
have their experts who deal with public open 
spaces and some squares, but they have defin- 
itely neglected tub-gardening in the streets. 
Other square gardens are run by the occupants 
of the houses round them. 

Westminster City Council has asked the 
Royal Academy Planning Committee to submit 
designs for the treatment of Leicester Square : 
on the other hand, Ebury Square and some of 
the City churchyards are being dealt with by 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association. 
The latter is a voluntary body with certain 
funds at its disposal. It fulfils a need by supply- 
ing seats in open spaces where none is provided 
municipally; it has also tidied up and planted 
various small open spaces in different parts of 
London, but it does not concern itself with the 
architectural surroundings of any given space, 
or indeed with planning at all. It is precisely 
this art of planting with due consideration of 
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site and architecture that is so important. The 
treatment of the corners of Russell Square is 
a singularly unhappy example of badly designed 
and inappropriate planting. 

Street planting necessitates the co-opera- 
tion of the municipal authorities, private 
individuals, the police (in case of possible traffic 
obstruction) and in certain cases firms or public 
bodies or individuals responsible for specific 
buildings: for example, the City Companies 
might be involved, the incumbents of churches, 
owners of public-houses, certain Government 
offices and in some cases the Ministry of 
Works. 

Clearly, however, when it comes to street 
gardening such as is envisaged in this article, 
the matter must be taken up seriously by the 
planning authorities, and it should be some- 
body’s job to tackle all the many interested 
parties; it should not be left to the en- 
thusiasm of a few individuals with little 
power to act further than their own window- 
boxes. 


“OWING TO CARELESSNESS” 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ago and there were not many to 

read—the reporters were either more 
ig) orant or were actuated by a greater delicacy 
of eeling than are we their successors of to-day; 
w) 2n a player missed a short putt his failure 
we 5 always ‘‘ owing to carelessness.’’ Nowadays 
we are fiercer and more realistic; we will have 
nc ie of this saving of face, for we imply that 
w! ich is at any rate near to the truth, that the 
pc »r man was so frightened that he could scarce 
ho d his club, and that far from being careless 
he was putting up a heartfelt prayer to heaven 
th t the ball might goin. A man does sometimes 
go up to the ball with the obvious intention of 
ge'ting the horrible moment over, on the 
“miss them quick”’ principle laid down, I think, 
by Alec Smith of Carnoustie, once Open Cham- 
pion of America; but that is a different matter. 
In my belief the only putts that are missed 
from carelessness are those of not more than 
three or four inches, when to miss seems so 
unthinkable that the player hits them one- 
handed or back-handed. Otherwise this lack of 
care is a flattering myth. 


| HEN I first began to read reports 
of golf matches—it is a long time 


I have been trying to recall any instances 
of such a miss on an important or indeed on any 
occasion and for some while could only think 
of one. I believe it to be true that when Harry 
Vardon won the American Open at Wheaton 
in 1900 he tackled a tiny putt one-handed and 
missed the ball. It made no difference in the 
result, as he won by two shots from J. H. Taylor, 
who was hard on his heels all the way, but I 
should doubt if he ever took one hand to a putt 
for the rest of his life. I am pretty sure I never 
saw him do so. 


| thought that was the only moral tale | 
could tell and then Providence provided me 
with another in the shape of a contemporary 
account of a much older championship, that 
of 1876. And this time the slip did make all 
the difference in the world to Davie Strath, for 
he only tied with Bob Martin instead of winning; 
he lost on playing off the tie and he was never 
Open Champion. Let me record the event in 
suitably solemn words such as were used by the 
reporter of the day. ‘‘In his first round,” I read, 
“the most noticeable incident occurred at the 
sixth hole ‘in.’ Here Davie had to play a ball 
which was lying within two or three inches of 
the hole, and, with a want of caution not quite 
unblameable, he went carelessly up to it, 
touched it in passing with the reverse side of his 
club, failed to hole it, and in this way lost a 
stroke.” I like the mingled tenderness and 
sverity of ‘‘not quite unblameable,” and 
together here is a moral tale worthy of Jane 
id Ann Taylor, Maria Edgeworth or any of 
e other worthies in that line of business. 
I must here for a moment digress from my 
rtuous theme to set down another curious 
cident in that Championship, which is, as far 
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as I know, unique. It appears that in his last 
round Strath was going to the seventeenth, the 
Road hole, and played his third shot to the 
green while the couple in front were still putting 
there. The ball ‘by a legitimate enough rub on 
the green”’ (sic) hit either one of the players 
or their caddies and his ball stayed on the 
green instead of going into the road, whereby 
Strath got a sorely needed five. The players in 
front of him instantly lodged a claim that he 
should be disqualified for breaking the rule 
forbidding the playing on to a green while 
others were still putting there. I suppose that 
at that date the distinction between the rules 
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THE CAPTIVE LARCH 


HE larch looms up in shabby might, 
Snow-flurried whiskers brown and white, 
A torrent of dark wv sunk 
In transformation down his trunk. 


That grace he had, a stvipling prince, 
Was lost in habitude long since; 

By man untended, slack he stood 

In brambled ways and found life good. 


So ivy climbed, so ivy clung, 

Branched out and bunched, in tangles hung, 
Grey tendrils knitting up his form 

Where jays keep screaming nestlings warm. 


Now see him, a bedvaggled hulk, 

In nothing notable save bulk, 

Swaddled and clamped, in cankering ease, 
An aged sloven among trees. 


Yet when the Spring comes keen and clean 

He'll dip his finger-tips in green, 

Spruce up his beard, his tassels fling, 

And try, though captive, to be king. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR. 
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and the etiquette of the game may not have 
been drawn; anyhow, the claim was not upheld. 
It may be said that the rub of the green and 
the tiny putt missed cancelled one another and 
the Fates were certainly so far forgiving, but 
as poor Davie lost the tie my moral remains 
unimpaired. Incidentally it is worth noting 
that his third shot was a full one with a wooden 
club, and that though there was a wind behind 
him. In a familiar phrase, that just shows you, 
doesn’t it? How much longer the course played 
in those days than it does now with the rubber- 
cored ball, to say nothing of modern clubs ! 
Now to return to our moral sheep, there 
was a tragical affair on a medal day at St. 
Andrews a few years back which teaches a 
particular lesson. A certain player had a very 
short putt to hole on the home green for a score 
which would, as it turned out, have won him 
the handicap sweep, a prize from a sordid point 
of view well worth the winning. It was so short 
that he did what hundreds of others have done 
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in a casual game; he knocked the ball in while 
holding his club with his right hand and caught 
it with his left hand as it fell in. Alas! he had 
clearly not holed out within the meaning of the 
act and there was no sweep for him. 

Perhaps the occasion on which a man feels 
the biggest fool and wants most to kick himself 
for having been careless is when his adversary 
first goes out of bounds and he then follows him 
there. The kicking is justifiable enough, but I 
declare that the cause is not always carelessness, 
and really I ought to know, as a certain deplor- 
able feat of my own at the nineteenth hole at 
Hoylake will prove. It is in all the books and 
I will not tell it yet again, but will rather tell 
another story to show how easily the thing can 
happen in the most respectable circles. My 
illustrious partner and I were playing in a match 
at Rye for the Society against the American 
Walker Cup team. We came to the old tenth 
tee, a most treacherous tee, as all who know it 
will remember, since it is deceitfully sheltered 
from the wind. The Americans had the honour 
(they were, I think, Dr. Willing and Mr. Fred 
Wright) and the first of them, not knowing the 
course very well, drove straight at the hole; the 
wind promptly whirled his ball over the fence 
and into the field. His partner made some allow- 
ance but not enough and out he went likewise. 
Then came my partner, and he finished much 
farther out than either of them. It was now my 
turn and it may be imagined that I was not 
careless; I aimed far away to the left and bent 
every nerve and sinew on to the single task of 
staying in bounds. And I did stay in, but my 
ball was on the road and within a few feet of 
the fence. I should have been unquestionably 
kick-worthy if I had not, but heaven knows it 
would not have been from want of caring or 
trving. 


There are few mistakes more irritating and, 
as it seems, unnecessary than that of hitting a 
tee shot out of bounds and the onlookers are 
always inclined to blame the player for not 
taking care to avoid it. But his real fault was 
rather, on most occasions, lack of imagination; 
as in the case of those tiny putts tried with the 
back of the putter, it simply did not occur to 
him that he could do such a thing. I can think 
of two instances in which the driving out of 
bounds at a single hole, the fourteenth at St. 
Andrews, in all human probability decided the 
issue of an Amateur Championship. In each 
case the sinner was playing very well at the 
moment and the idea of so gratuitous an error 
never, I feel sure, occurred to him. Yet the 
horrid and incredible thing did happen. And 
the worst of it is, from a moral point of view, 
that this fine, unimaginative frame of mind, to 
which a mistake seems impossible, is on the 
whole an enviable one, which leads to the 
winning of matches. It can be overdone, of 
course, but there is a great deal to be 
said for it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ORIENTAL RUGS OF 
GERMAN MAKE 


IR,—Your warning footnote to the 
letter on Oriental rugs in COUNTRY 
LiFe for October 12 reminded me of an 
enlightening incident which occurred 


some years before the Great War. 
I was walking in London with 
a German friend named Adolph 


Protzen, of the firm of Protzen and 
Son, Berlin, carpet manufacturers. 
Herr Protzen stopped before the 
window of a well-known upholsterer. 
He indicated some rugs which were on 
show and said: ‘‘ These look like my 
stuff; let us step in and enquire.”’ He 
asked the salesman if the rugs were of 
Oriental manufacture. ‘‘Certainly, 
sir,’ was the reply. “‘Are you quite 
sure?’’ he continued. “ Undoubtedly, 
and if you wish we shall be pleased to 
show you the invoice.’’ My friend 
then turned up a corner of one of the 
rugs and disclosed the mark of his 
firm. The bona fides of the retailers 
was unquestioned; but the rugs had 
been purchased in Berlin, shipped to 
the East and re-shipped to England 
as of Oriental make.—EDGAR SYERS, 
Vaidenhead Thicket, Berkshire. 


BRITISH COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


Srr,—Your occasional articles on 
building in timber suggest that some of 
vour readers may be interested in this 
photograph of St. George’s Cathedral, 
Georgetown, British Guiana, sent to 
me by a friend. It is said to be one 
of the largest wooden buildings in the 
world. The Cathedral, surely the least 
generally known of Church of England 
metropolitan churches, was designed 
by Sir A. Blomfield and built 1889-92. 
It is curious to see how that expert in 
Gothic architecture contrived to 
handle the style to adapt it to the 
medium. 

Its great height makes it im- 
pressive and also enables the Cathe- 
dral to display to advantage the mag- 
nificent timber of the Colony of which 
it is constructed. Most of the houses 
in Georgetown are timber-built, the 
framework being of the excellent native 
timbers but faced, for the most part, 
with imported pine weatherboarding 
from U.S.A. Houses are mostly built 
on brick piers, with a void beneath 
them, as a precaution against damp 
and insects. The city is said to be 
highly attractive with its curious 
architecture, broad and well-laid-out 
streets, and plentiful gardens of 
flowering trees and shrubs. A devas- 
tating fire some years ago laid much 
of the city in ruins, but I gather that 
the Cathedral is intact. 


But it is a reflection upon the 
British interest in architecture that it 
has been a matter of some difficulty 
to discover this much about the build- 
ings of Georgetown. The same applies 





THE CATHEDRAL, GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA, SAID TO BE ONE OF THE LARGEST 


WOODEN 


to most other British colonies. Is it 
not time that the Colonial Office 
stimulated an intelligent interest in 
the nation’s historic possessions by 
causing to be made a photographic 
survey, with concise information, of 
British Colonial Architecture? Be- 
sides the West Indies, which must 
contain a very large quantity of 18th- 
and early 19th-century architecture, 
there are the Dutch and Portuguese 
ports of the West African coast on 
which information is certainly not 
generally obtainable, though I believe 
that some photographs of the latter 
have been issued through the private 
enterprise of one of the trading com- 
panies interested in cocoa.—CuRIUS 
CrowE, Armchair Club, London. 


EDINBURGH’S ROYAL 
MILE 
S1r,—Visiting Edinburgh again for 
the first time for many years, I was 
shocked to see the dilapidated con- 
dition of many of the buildings—some 





THE DAMAGED BRIDGE AT TARR STEPS AS 
TEMPORARILY REPAIRED 
See letter: Tarr Steps Bridge 


See letter: British Colonial Architecture 


of them of historic interest—in the 
“Royal Mile.” 


What, if anything, the City of 
Edinburgh proposes to do to preserve 
the character of its famous street, it 
would be interesting to learn. But to 
the casual visitor, at? least, it was dis- 
turbing to find this historic part of the 
City so badly neglected and the 
approach to Holyrood Palace—with 
those all too conspicuous public lava- 
tories at its very gates !—so mean and 
slovenly. 


I had always thought the people 
of Edinburgh proud of their City, with 
its beauty and historic associations. 
It seems I must revise my views.— 
W. Carey WILson, Woodford Rise, 
Woodford, near Kettering, Northampton- 
shire. 


TARR STEPS BRIDGE 


S1r,—While in Somerset recently I 
visited Tarr Steps, near Dulverton, 
to learn the exact fate of the fine old 
clapper bridge spanning the River 
Barle. Country LiFe readers will 
remember that it was damaged by 
heavy Winter flooding early in the 
war. 

As the photograph shows, the mid- 
dle of the bridge was wrecked. The long 
slab of concrete now bridging the gap 
constitutes a veritable eyesore. One 
feels that it would have been better 
to leave the ancient ruin—as_ the 
structure had become—and to build 
a complete temporary structure a 
little farther up or down stream.— 
H. Situ, 9, Merilies Close, Westcliff- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


[We are informed by the County 
Surveyor for Somerset that the County 
Council, in which, as Highway Author- 
ity, the care of the bridge is vested, 
intends to restore the structure as 
nearly as possible to its prehistoric 
condition as soon as circumstances 
permit. The repairs carried out in 
recent years are purely temporary.— 
Ep.] 


BUILDINGS IN THE WORLD 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
GUNSHOT 


S1r,—There are many of us now in 
Germany who use German shot when 
we get the opportunity to go out for 
a few hours with a gun. I am sure it 
would be a great help if you were to 
publish a table of comparison between 
German shot and our own. The usual 
sizes one meets are 24%, 3, 3% and 
4 mm. 

Another point is that the spread 
of shot appears to be less than our own, 
and birds are torn about when on: 
would not expect them to be. Cen 
you throw any light on this? 
P. DM. A., B.A:0.K. 

[The following is the table r-- 
quested by our correspondent :— 


British. German. British. Germai 
mm. mm. 
A. 4Y, 4¥, 2°85 
B.B.B. 4Y%, 5 2:8 
B.B. 4 5% 234 
B. 33, 6% 2% 
1 3°65 7 2°4 
Z 3% 8 24, 
3 314 9 2 
4 3 


The spread of shot is narrower 1 
all German S.G. ammunition, owi 
mainly to the fact that cartridges « 
loaded with heavier pellets (by co. \- 
parison with the British equivale: 
and with heavier charges behind the 
In view of this, another point may w |! 
be that our correspondent is usi’ 
heavier loads and shot too big for t 
size of game he is shooting. This wot 
account for the mauling of birds whi 
one would not expect with Briti 1 
cartridges.—ED. ] 


APPULDURCOMBE, ISLE 


OF WIGHT 


Sir,—During September I visite | 
Appuldurcombe, Isle of Wight. I talke | 
to the occupier of the lodge who ha 
spent his whole life on the estate an‘ 
I learnt of some of the vicissitudes « 
this magnificent house; then I begge:! 
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See letter: 


lea ec to look closer at the ruin, be- 
cau. e ruin it is, caused largely by 
wa: ton destruction, by ignorant and 
pre umably bored members of the 
arn ed forces whose officers apparently 
kne vy no better than the men and 
allo ved stone vases to be used as 
coc shies, balustrading to be toppled 
fror1 the roof to crash to the terrace 
below, and roof slates to be removed, 
cau ing irreparable damage to the 
intcior. A parachute mine landed 
near by and blast smashed much of 


the window glass; the remainder 
received attention from _ stone- 
throwers. As a nation we sadly lack 


the esthetic sense—we destroy archi- 
tectural beauty without a shudder 
the few who do care find themselves 
lost among a mass of indifference. 

Appuldurcombe is a shining but 
pathetic example of this dreadful lack 
of cultural education. In 1932 Coun- 
TRY LiFe’s illustrated article on this 
house by Mr. Arthur Oswald (Vol. 
LXXII, page 572) ends with these 
words: ‘“‘Her Majesty the Queen 
(Queen Mary) was keenly interested 
in it and expressed the hope that it 
might be possible to save it.’ 

Not only has it not been “‘saved”’; 
it has been deliberately damaged, nay 
almost ruined since that date. Your 
important reference to this house in 
your number dated October 26, last 
suggests a possible transference, stone 
by stone, to another site, as a last 
resort—this would be preferable to 
complete destruction. 

But will not the National Trust 
consider the possibility of preserving 
and so retaining the shell in situ? 

Some financial return would be 
possible by its use as a tea garden 
(on the lines of the Kensington Gar- 
dens Restaurant), situated as it is 
conveniently close to Shanklin, Vent- 
nor and Sandown, or the County 
Council have power under the Na- 
tional Trust Acts of 1927, Sub-section 
2 of Section 7, to contribute to the 
expense of acquisition and mainten- 
ance and preservation provided the 
property is vested in the National 
Trust, in which case it could be pre- 
served as a national monument ‘for 
no other use than to give education 
and pleasure to those who visit it, 
by the beauty of its outline and the 
bea ity of its setting, which alternative 
woild be preferable. 

Serious damage has been done, 
but a survey may show that it is not 
too late to make the roof watertight, 
to -epair and glaze the windows, and 





‘NTREY’S MURAL TABLET TO DR. 
JA 1ES, HEADMASTER OF RUGBY 1778-94 


Headmasters’ Monuments 
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secure the stonework at 
a not too unreasonable 
cost. ——H. L. BaxeEn- 
DALE, Chidham, Chiches- 
ter, Sussex. 


[The general 
question of ancient 
monuments, and the 


preservation of country 
houses in particular, is 
the subject of an article 
by Lord Methuen to be 
published next week, 
following that by the 
Marchioness of Exeter 
in the present issue. 
Ep.] 


HEADMASTERS'’ 
MONUMENTS 


$1r,—I have been much 
interested in your corre- 





spondence about wall 
monuments in high 


relief. May I add a 
third one, another head- 
master, Dr. James, 
Headmaster of Rugby 
1778-94. It is by Chan- 
try and has the usual 
chair and busts; other 
7 et figures, as in the 
dif Winchester and Harrow 
examples, are lacking. 
Are these monuments so 
classical as a result of 
the Neo-Greek move- 
ment of the end of the 
eighteenth century? Dr. 
James’s robe, although 
suppcsed to be classical, has a definite 
tinge of a master’s gown about it. 
The monument is at present on 
the north wall of Rugby chapel. I 
enclose a sketch ef it.—D. F. CLAYTON, 
School House, Rugby, Warwickshire. 
[No doubt our correspondent’s 
surmise as to the classical origin of 
such monuments is correct.—ED.] 


HAMPTON COURT 
FURNITURE 


Sir, —In the correspondence on furni- 
ture at Hampton Court and Knole, 
what Mr. Watson omits, Mr. Edwards 
explains—the damask cover of the 
Hampton Court stool “‘at some subse- 
quent date has been replaced by 
velvet.”” If this were the case the 
replacement would not have taken 
place (allowing time for the damask to 
wear) much before the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century. Surely a 
curious procedure on the part of a 
royal tradesman of the time of 
George I or II to renovate an old- 
fashioned type of close stool and to 
use materials—crimson velvet, ribbon, 
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fringe, and gilt nails—belonging to a 
style of furnishing 150 years earlier. 

The value of coffer-makers’ fur- 
niture was in the covering material 
and trimmings, not in the wood 
carcass, and therefore it would not 
have been worth while to have spent 
the time in extracting the many nails 
in order to re-use the deal carcass. 
That close stools were not re-covered is 
evident by the many new ones supplied 
to the Royal Household in each reign. 

The velvet-covered extant cradle 
owned by the Duke of Beaufort (see 
illustration) and the Hampton Court 
stool both belong in my opinion to 
the 16th-century tradition of the 
coffer-maker’s craft. The cradle pos- 
sesses many features in common with 
the stool—the fringe, the double row 
of nails, the worn crimson silk velvet. 
Yet Mr. Edwards dates the stool 1699 
and the cradle 1610, the year he gives 
in the Dictionary of English Furniture. 

Mr. Edwards’s fresh points of 
view about the Knole- bed do not 
influence my opinion of its James I 
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knows of no earlier tradition of James I 
and the Knole bed than the nineteenth 
century, and yet he himself quotes 
Fanny Burney and she lived in the 
eighteenth century. 

A remark of Mr. Edwards with 
which I strongly disagree, is that con- 
temporary evidence in the form of 
bills and inventories ‘‘can often prove 
highly misleading.’”” To anybody ex- 
perienced in assessing such evidence 
this is certainly not the case. The only 
difficulty about evidence of this nature 
is that much labour must be expended 
in examining hundreds of inventories, 
for from a few inventories only but 
little knowledge can be gleaned. The 
evidence derived from a wide survey 
of many inventories over a given 
period is invaluable to the historian 
of english furniture; for by no other 
means is it possible for him to learn 
about types of English furniture that 
no longer exist. How possibly, for 


instance, could he know that velvet- 
covered close stools were used in the 
Henry 


time of VII; and that in 





HIGHWOOD HILL, THE HOME OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES 
FOR A PART OF 1817 


See letter: 


date. He was wrong about the plumes 
of feathers and he is now only voicing 
his opinion about the fringe and the 
pattern of the hangings. He asks why 
I make no attempt to explain how it is 
“the Knole bed survives in solitary 
splendour.’”’ But I think it would be 
far more unusual for an English bed 
of the time of William III to be made 
with cloth of gold hangings than that 
such a bed should have survived from 
the reign of James I. Mr. Edwards 





VELVET-COVERED CRADLE, PROPERTY OF THE DUKE OF 
BEAUFORT 


See letter: Hampton Court Furniture 
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Highwood Hill 


Klizabeth’s reign there was a trades- 
man who supplied ostrich feathers to 
surmount the testers of the royal 
beds. 

1581-2. To Raphael Hamond for 
6 plumes containing 7 dozen of 
ostrich feathers of diverse colours 
ornamented with venice gold and 
the spangles for the said bed- 
stead ... siete ee 

(LC. 92°73. P03) 
R. W. Symonps, Shelley Court, 
Tite Street, S.W.3. 


HIGHWOOD HILL 


Sir,—Referring to the note in a 
recent issue on Sir Stamford Raffles I 
dare say that the accompanying old 
engraving of the house he built on 
Highwood Hill, Middlesex, may be of 
some interest. 

When we lived in the house, the 
neighbouring village, although so near 
to London, was very “old world.” 
Even in this century at Christmas- 
time the mummers used to come round 
to act their traditional play with the 
characters of St. George, Pompey, the 
Apothecary, and others I cannot 
remember. Instead of sheepskins, the 
mummers wore bulky coats of shredded 
paper to produce the same effect. 
Otherwise the play appeared to be 
unchanged after centuries of repeti- 
tion.—HAROLD WHITAKER, 9, Rutland 
Court, S.W.7. 


REQUIEM SERVICE FOR 
NOVEMBER 11? 


S1r,—With the approach of Novem- 
ber 11 for the first time following the 
end of a second Great War, the time 
is perhaps not inopportune to suggest 
some additional tribute to the Fallen 
besides the Two Minutes Silence. 
Would it not be fitting for some kind 
of Requiem Service to be held in 
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churches ofall denominations through- 
out the Empire? 

A short service with special 
prayers of thanksgiving for our salva- 
tion; an address on the debt we owe 
our warriors; and a hymn—perhaps 
Kipling’s Recessional, which ranks as 
one of the finest ever composed— 
would probably meet with general 
approval. 

I would also suggest that the 
service conclude with Chopin’s Funeral 


THE JAK TREE IN FRUIT 


See letter: Tu 
March, the second part of which 
breathes so much promise and _ belief 
in a future life. 
Thus, we who are still alive, and 
posterity after us, would be at one 
with those gallant spirits who gave 
their all here below that others might 
live in peace, in freedom, and in 
security.—DoROTHY ALLHUSEN, 
Easterton, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

The Two Minutes Silence to be 
observed next Sunday will be the first 
1938. We have been informed 
from the Headquarters of Earl Haig’s 


since 


THE CANNON-BALL TREE 


See letter: 


Peculiar Trees in Ceylon 


Two Peculiar Trees in Cevlon 
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British Legion Appeal that the same 
form of service as that followed in 
pre-war years will be adopted at the 
Whitehall Cenotaph ceremony. The 
same signals as of old will mark the be- 
ginning and end of the Silence.—Eb.] 


TWO PECULIAR TREES 
IN CEYLON 


Sir,—Among the remarkable trees 
in the beautiful island of Ceylon are 
the jak (Artocarpus 
integrifolia) tree and 
the cannon-ball tree 
(Couropita guianensis). 

The cannon-ball 
tree is not so common, 
though it is found in 
Colombo and up-country 
gardens, being planted 
for shade and the pretty 
pink-and-white flowers; 
but, though notan ordin- 
arily beautiful tree, it is 
very striking when it 
bears its huge, woody 
racemes four to six feet 
long with the large 
blooms. It looks pretty 
at the Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Peradeniya. 
What is even more re- 
markable is that the tree 
bears large, brown, 
globular fruits resem- 
bling cannon balls which 
often attain the size of 
the human head. The 
suspended ball-like 
fruits, which are not 
borne on twigs in the 
normal way, are very 
striking indeed. 

The jak attracts 
notice not only by its 
great height, but by its 
gigantic fruits. It pro- 
duces them in prodigious 
quantities—often 80 or 
more in one tree. The 
funny thing about it is 
that the fruits are 
borne on the trunk and 
older branches, sometimes at the base 
of the trunk and even under ground. 
The tree throws huge pods from the 
trunk and larger branches, and sus- 
pends them by thick, short stalks. 
Each fruit, which is green in colour, 
with occasional patches of yellow when 
ripe, is about two feet long, and may 
weigh anything between 40 and 100 lb. 
Though the rind, which has hexagonal 
knobs, is not edible, the fruit is com- 
monly eaten, and the unripe fruit too, 
apart from being used as a curry 
vegetable by country folks, forms a 

very useful food, when 
cooked or boiled, in lieu 
of rice among the poor 
peasantry. The seeds, 
embedded in the yellow, 
soft, flaky pulp, are also 
used as food after being 
roasted.—S. V. O. 
SOMANADER, Batticaloa, 
Ceylon. 


RED SQUIRREL 
SWIMMING 


Sik,—While sailing on 
Lough Carra in the west 
of Ireland, we sighted 
something swimming on 
the surface of the water. 
As we neared it, it flat- 
tened out into a stream- 
lined object. 

We passed it on our 
port side—a beautiful 
red squirrel, seemingly 
swimming happily—and 
immediately we passed 
it, it up curved its tail 
again, feathering out and 
making a perfect sail; so 
we let it be, and we and 
it continued our journey. 

Is it known that red 
squirrels take to water? 
We have never seen this 
happen _ before.—B.-L., 
County Mayo, Eire. 


[Yes, the red 
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PAVED WITH 


See letter: 


squirrel can and will swim well when 
the need arises, though it is certainly 
not given to doing so for pleasure.— 
Ep.] 


MARKET CROSSES 


S1r,—In the Correspondence columns 
of Country LiFe recently reference 
was made to a market cross at Wake- 
field. There was a cross erected by 
Edward IV after the Battle of Wake- 
field, December 20, 1460, which had 
its roof beautified with a picture of 
our Saviour; this cross was defaced 
by the 
Roundhead 
soldiers when 
they captured 
Wakefield in 
1643, but was 
not destroy- 
ed, forin 1684, 
Ann Smith 
was ordered 
to stand upon 
Wakefield 
market cross 
for selling ale 
on Sunday in 
time of Divine 
Service. 

This mar- 
ket cross was 
soon after- 
wards re- 
moved, for 
the inhabi- 
tants com- 
plained that 
they had no 
convenient 
place for pub- 
lic meetings, 
or for the ex- 
posure of but- 
ter, eggs and 
poultry. 

In 1707, 
they agreed 
to erect a 
market cross 
with a cham- 
ber over it. 
The market 
cross so erec- 
ted was a 
square open 
colonnade of 
eight Doric 
pillars, sup- 
porting a cor- 
nice, upon 
which rested a 


domed cham- See letter: 


ber covered 

with lead, above which was a lan- 
tern with a glazed window on each 
of the four sides to give light to the 
interior of the chamber; the lead roof 
of the lantern was surrounded by a 
square bell-chamber filled with louvre 
boards, so that the sound of the bell 
within might be heard throughout the 
town. Above this a scrolled iron 
bracket at each of the four corners 
supported a ball into which was 
inserted a weather-vane of iron-work. 
A winding wooden staircase in the 
centre led up to the Cross Chamber, 
in which meetings were held. Vendors 
of butter, eggs and poultry covered the 
steps surrounding the ground floor, 
while the sellers of crockery and 
other household wares littered the 


MARKET CROSS 


HORSES’ 
A Dental Floor 


TEETH 


surrounding space with their bas 
of goods.—J. W. WALKER, Twei 
Hall, Cheshire. 


A DENTAL FLOOR 
Sir,—In November, 1943, you p 
* lished a photograph of mine show 
a piece of floor “‘paved”’ with she 
knucklebones, and some interes 
correspondence followed. 
readers may be amused at anot 
and, I think, rarer kind of floorin 
horses’ teeth. 
The floor of a summer-house 
Heythrop College (by the courtesy 


WITH LANTERN AND BEL 
CHAMBER 
Market Crosses 


whose rector I took my photogré 
is patterned, some of the sect 
being set with horses’ teeth. As 
or three sections of the floor had t 
spoilt by local vandals, and there v 
loose teeth about, I set one loose m 
and one other tooth up to show roug ||} 
the length of the roots thrust into ! 
floor. Persons not closely acquait 
with horses’ teeth will notice 
strongly defined are the markings 

I do not know whether there 
any other dental floors in the coun 
or how this one came to be made, 
doubtless it could be traced to 
nearness of the fox-hound kennels < 
the connection of former owners 
Heythrop with horses and hunting 
J. D. U. W., Oxford. 
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8-12 b.h.p. from 
the 

flat-twin diesel 
The horizontal design of the 
"CUB" diesel gives inherent 
balance. It is a high - speed 
low-weight engine of 1006 c.c 
Capacity with a continuous 
heavy duty rating of |2 b.h.p. 
at 1.800 r.p.m. The "CUB" 
will start from cold, it will 
give good service for many 


years with practically no atten- 


tion and uses very little fuel. 


ree OIL ENGINES (COVENTRY) LTD 


Harefield Road,¢Coventry 














Good work... Good whisky 
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It used to be a pleasant 
stroll, but now—! Weeds and 
weather have had their own way during 
five years of enforced neglect. One of the first 
items on our private ‘relief and rehabilitation ” 
programme must be to put paths and drive in order again. 

Make a note of coras! This weather-proof, easy-to-lay 
surfacing material is about the best thing you’ll find anywhere to give 
you hard, clean, trim paths and drives which will stand up to wear 
and weather for years on end. Your own gardener can lay COLAS. 
No expert knowledge is needed, no special equipment. COLAS sets 
rapidly, doesn’t harm vegetation or pond-life, costs surprisingly 
little. . .. When the time comes get CoLAs. You'll have paths 
and a drive to be proud of. Meanwhile, we'll be glad to advise. 


there’s need of COLAS 


COLAS PRODUCTS LT. 5-6 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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In Fesponse {o enquiry 


Por the last’ six years the Company's whole 


resources have been devoted to the War Effort. 





Now it can be stated that in the — peace 


era the initial Lagonda will be a 2 litre 








Six-Cylinder car designed by our Technical 


Director, The car will 





have independent fou wheel Suspension and ly 











virtue of + its advanced design will) have a 





read performance of 90 m.p.h. with an average 
Bodies of elegance and faultless craftsmanship built 
individually to customers’ exact requirements by coach- 
builders of more than a century’s experience and con- 
tinuous service to the Royal House. A wide range 
of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley and 
other makes, in normal times, will be 
on view in our famous St. James Street 
Showrooms. In the meantime we can 
offer a fine selection of pre-war cars for 
immediate delivery. “i: 1 cs 


LAGONODA LIMITED STAUGtNES ENGLAND COACHBUILDERS AND 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 


petrol consumption of over 20 m.p.g. Full details 


will be released as soon as circumstances permit, 




















HOOPER & COMPANY (COACHBUILDERS) LIMITED, 54 ST. JAMES ST. S.W 
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ORDERS CAN NOW BE ACCEPTED 
FOR THE 


NEW AUSTIN 
SIXTEEN 


“ \ FROM HOLDERS OF THE MINISTRY OF WAR 
\\ Ca TRANSPORT LICENCE TO ACQUIRE 


” This new overhead valve 4-cylinder model combines 


For the motorist whose car Austin dependability with an outstanding performance. 
is always in use, THE AUSTIN TWELVE of similar general design but 


with a side valve engine will be also available shortly. 


THE NEW 
PRICES (at Works) 


id i L L M A N SIXTEEN £445 Purchase Tax approximately £124 


Mm NX TWELVE £415 Purchase Tax approximately £116 
AUSTIN— 
Hillman Motor Car Co. Ltd. 


you can depend on it! 
Coventry 


The Austin Motor Co, Ltd. - Longbridge - Birmingham 
A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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ARE FISH INTELLIGENT? 


N the evidence of anecdotes some fish 

have been credited with a considerable 

measure of intelligence. The wallago 

catfish has been seen hunting in packs 
with concerted action; two male lampreys have 
been observed co-operating in the removal of 
a large stone while nest-building on the spawn- 
ing beds. Every experienced angler has some 
tale to tell of a hooked fish which used every 
conceivable trick in its efforts to break the line. 
Such evidence is inadmissible in a critical 
eximination of the question ‘‘Are fish intelli- 
geit?’’ Only the results of planned experiment 
un ler controlled conditions may be considered. 


The behaviour of fish may be examined 
un ler two headings : automatic and intelligent. 
The simplest type of automatic behaviour 
is he reflex action. If a young fish is clamped 
in in experimental tank and current is switched 
on the head and tail automatically bend 


to\vards the positive pole. Sense organs in the 
mi scles detect the current and pass a nervous 
im ulse to the spinal cord, the muscles being 
nediately flexed. If the fish is free to move 
it vill lie parallel to the lines of force, facing 
the positive pole. Should the current suddenly 
be reversed, the fish will turn through 180°. 
These are reflex actions. 

A chain of reflex actions constitutes instinc- 
behaviour. This is behaviour related to a 
nite situation, performed without conscious 
reasoning by the fish and normally advantage- 
ou: to the species. Thus the behaviour of a ripe 
ma e salmon is to seek a female and fertilise her 
egss. An instinct is simply the inherited power 
to -arry out such behaviour. 
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* * * 


A chain of instincts may result in behaviour 
f an order perhaps too complex to be com- 
prehended by the human mind. Efforts have 
been made to explain the migration of larval 
eels from the depths of the Atlantic to English 
brickponds on purely mechanistic lines. Salinity, 
oxygen content of the water, temperature and 
currents have all been suggested as contributory 
stunuli, but a satisfying interpretation has still 
to be made. 

It may be that unknown senses are in- 
volved. Thus killifishes trapped in a rockpool 
seem to know when the tide is ebbing even 
though the water in their pool is stationary. 
They have been seen to throw themselves out of 
a pool on to the wet sand and to flop their way 
back to sea. This behaviour continued even 
when the sea was screened off. 

Memory may apparently interpose its 
effect into an instinctive chain. The eggs of the 
Chinook salmon spawned in one tributary of a 
big river were transplanted to another. When 
the resulting salmon had migrated to the sea 
and later ran up to spawn themselves, they 
returned to the tributary in which they hatched 

not to the one where they were spawned. 

Automatic behaviour may be modified by 
artificial means. Thus, although the appearance 
of food, a visual stimulus, may be the primary 
cause of a fish’s excitement, the same response 
will be given to a whistling sound after a number 
of experiments in which the sound has been 
associated with the presentation of food. This 


substitution of an unnatural for a natural 
stimulus in a reflex mechanism results in a 
conditioned reflex. 

| 


A chain of conditioned reflexes constitutes 
a habit. Individual fishes vary in their ability 
to fix the new association. Some learn more 
quickly than others. This measure of learning 
might be considered as an aspect of intelligence, 
but is rather a function of memory. 

Intelligence is best defined as the ability 
to meet a novel situation by novel behaviour 
adipted to the situation. Memory cannot be 
enirely divorced from intelligence for the novel 
beiaviour may consist of actions previously 
learned but differently arranged. In behaviour 
exoeriments with higher animals like rats and 
mcnkeys, a commonly used method for assessing 


By CHAPMAN PINCHER 


intelligence, is to note the number of trials 
required for an animal to find its way through 
a maze without making mistakes, and then to 
observe its actions when presented with a 
slightly different set-up. Such experiments on 
very simple lines have been tried with fish. 

When a fighting fish (Betta splendens) was 
separated from a worm by a glass partition, it 
struck at it directly and bumped its snout. 
After a while, finding a hole in the partition 
by accident, it went through and fc und it could 
eat the worm. In further trials, tlhe fish went 
straight through the hole. 

When a new glass partition was inserted 
in place of the old one with the hole in a different 
place, the fish looked for the old hole and not 
finding it became indifferent to the worm on 
the other side. As before, the new hole was 
eventually found by accident in the course of 
the fish’s wanderings. The fish then passed 
through and immediately devoured the worm. 

ee 


When a third partition was used with the 
hole in still another place, the fish looked where 
the last hole had been and then, not finding it, 
tried where the first hole had been. It did not 
then deliberately look round for a new hole. 
It found it only accidentally, as before. Even 
when the new hole had its edges painted to 
make it easily visible, the fighting fish looked for 
the old hole first. When the position of the hole 


in the plate was gradually raised so that the 
bottom of the hole was at the water’s surface. 
the fish could be trained to jump through it. 

In another set-up, a fish was trained to go 
through an opening to get a worm. When the 
worm was moved so that the shorter cour:e was 
through another opening, the fish still took the 
old long course, though it could see the worm’s 
position clearly through the glass. 

ko 

Wien a black plate was placed in such a 
position that the fish, having seen the worm and 
passed through the hole as it had learned to do 
in previous experiments, was unable tosée its prey, 
it returned to the starting-point. Eventually, it 
wandered past the black plate and, seeing the 
worm, ate it. In subsequent trials the fish went 
straight to the worm. : 

When a hole was made in the black plate 
so that the fish could see the worm immediately 
on passing through the glass partition, the fish 
still took the long wav round. 

The evidence of these experiments and of 
other trials using sticklebacks, wrasse and other 
species shows that, though fish have considerable 
ability to learn and can be trained to appreciate 
a given set of conditions, they have little, if 
any, power to reason. When presented with a 
new set of conditions they are completely at a 
loss and have no ability to applv lessons learned 
in previous circumstances. Thev are in fact not 
intelligent. 


STORAGE OF FARM-YARD MANURE 


HERE are something over 150,000 

farms in this country producing milk 

and therefore at the same time pro- 

ducing natural manure. On only very 
few of these farms are any arrangements made 
for the proper conservation of the manure; too 
often does one see it dumped in a loose and 
straggling heap, open to the rain which washes 
out most, if not all, the valuable chemical con- 
stituents. Add to the 150,000 herds of dairy 
cows an unspecified number of piggeries and 
stables in which the same lack of proper manure 
storage facilities exists, and bear in mind that 
a cow produces something between 10 and 15 
tons of manure in a year, and some rough idea 
can be gained of the thousands of tons of manure 
which annually reaches the land in a seriously 
depleted condition. 

A covered manure dump is an excellent 
investment and very soon repays its initial 
cost; even an uncovered dump is considerably 
better than nothing, provided that the floor and 
retaining walls are impervious. The roof of the 
dump can be either corrugated iron, if it is 
obtainable, or corrugated asbestos sheets sup- 
ported on either reinforced concrete or wo ‘den 
uprights. The concrete floor of the dump 
should be sloped towards the middle to prev nt 
the escape of any liquid. 
Openings in the side or 
end walls wide enough 
to take a cart or tractor 
trailer are essential. If 
it can be arranged, 
an underground liquid 
manure tank near the 
manure pit is a great 
asset. The liquid man- 
ure can then be pumped 
over the solid at fre- 
quent intervals, with 
the result that well- 
rotted and_ valuable 
manure is produced 
in place of the far too 
common ‘‘rain-washed 
straw.” 


In the accompany- 
ing illustration ingeni- 
ous use of a slight slope 
in the ground produced 
a cheap but efficient 





and easily emptied manure pit into which 
all the liquid manure from the neighbouring 
cowhouse and loose boxes is drained. A 
brick grill round the liquid manure outfall 
prevents the accumulated manure from stop- 
ping up the drain as the level of the manure 
in the dump rises. The whole pit is sloped from 
front to back to retain the liquid manure, but 
the angle of slope has deliberately been kept 
easy so as not to interfere with loaded carts 
pulling out from the back of the pit. 

A small, properly constructed dump from 
which the manure has to be taken straight on 
to the fields several times during the Winter is 
better than no dump at all, but probably the 
most convenient size is one which will comfort- 
ably accommodate all the manure produced in 
three months. The dump will then be emp- 
tied once soon after Christmas, a job for 
a frosty day, and once in the early Spring. 
A cubic vard of fairly well consolidated 
manure weighs approximately three-quarters 
of a ton; a dump, therefore, which mea- 
sures 20 ft. long by 12 ft. wide with 4 ft. 6 in. 
retaining walls will accommodate—emptied 


twice during the Winter—all the manure pro- 
duced from a herd of approximately 15 cows. 
E.G. FT; 
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% Clearing building sites is 








heavy work for tyres. Nothing 
could more effectively demon- 
strate the fitness of Firestone 


for the toughest task. 





they use 


Firestone 
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Triumphant in Tokyo after six years of ‘ Blood, 
toil, sweat and tears ’—or in the swirling traffic 
of Trafalgar Square, where Nelson’s monument 
marks a famous victory over a former tyranny 

. wherever engine performance really counts 


there’s always Champion Dependability. 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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NEW BOOKS 





A GREAT 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. SEAN O’CASEY’S 

book Drums Under the 

Windows (Macmillan, 15s.) 

is the third volume of an 

autobiography te which I Knock at 

the Door and Pictures in the Hallway 

have already been contributed. Some 

time hence, the story will end with a 

fourth book called The Clock Strikes 
Twelve 

In this present book, dealing 

with the years immediately before the 


Easter Rising, the author is entering . 


upon young manhood. His life has 
three main preoccupations. To begin 
with, he 


must earn bread for himself 


Transport and General Work. rs’ 
Union: to these and other causes he 
gave himself with abandonment, : nd 
from most he at last separated hims.: lf, 
his individual outlook, one imagi: es, 
proving difficult to those who like: to 
issue orders and see them unquest’ )n- 
ingly obeyed. 

The essential trouble was 1 at 
O’Casey had a vision, and so man, of 
the others had only a grievance. 11 his 
was why, of them all, his heart sec ms 
to have cleaved most closely to Jim 
Larkin. ‘Here,’ he writes, ‘was a 
man who would put a flower in a vase 
on a table as well as a loaf on a plate, 
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DRUMS UNDER THE WINDOWS. By Sean O’Casey 
(Macmillan, 15s.) s 


ESKIMOLAND SPEAKS. 


By W. B. Van Valin 


(Museum Press, 12s. 6d.) 
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and his ageing mother, and at times 
other members of the family are 
dependent, too, on what little help 
he can give. He has been trained in 
no special skill, and drifts here and 
there about Dublin wielding a navvy’s 
pick and shovel. 
UNDER THREAT 

It is a hard life. The pay is 
scandalously low, and the young man’s 
body is not built for huge physical 
effort. His legs let him down; he lives 
under the threat of permanent para- 
lysis; there are tubercular swellings 
in the neck; the eyes grow dim; blind- 
ness is another of the fears that gloat 
through the windows opening upon 
his manhood. 

From time to time he asks himself 
whether the whole trouble may not 
be that he is not getting enough to 
eat, and the question is reasonable. 
Bread and tea seem to be the staple 
fare in the ramshackle slum room 
where his heroic mother tends the few 
plants that are her escape from this 
reality. 

The youth has his escapes too, 
and these make up the second and 
third of his preoccupations. He was 
to live to write a play called The 
Plough and the Stars; and these two 
words, plough and stars, symbolise 
aptly enough these other preoccupa- 
tions. The plough symbolises all that 
man may do to make his sojourn 
tolerable here below; and his im- 
mortal hope is directed to the bright 
shiners. 

O’Casey, with a mental enthusi- 
asm pathetically at variance with his 
physical equipment, threw himself 
into many of the movements that pro- 
liferated in the Dublin of his day; and 
one may guess that few of the soaring 
figures of the time were aware that 
the youth among them, dragging his 
tortured limbs all over the city on 
their business, hot, it seems, of tongue 
and temper, fiercely protestant and 
independent in opinion, was destined 
to write a book in which all that time 
lives with a startling vehement life, 
thronged with violent smoky action 
like an Elizabethan stage. 

The Irish Republican 
hood, the Citizen Army, 


Brother- 
the Irish 


Here, Sean thought, is the beginning 
of the broad and busy day, the leisurely 
evening, the calmer night, an evening 
full of poetry, dancing, and the linnet’s 
wings; these on their way to the music 
of the accordion, those to that of a 
philharmonic orchestra; and, after all, 
to sleep, perchance to dream; but 
never to be conscious of a doubt about 
to-morrow’s bread, certain that, 
the earth remaineth, summer and 
winter should not cease, seedtime and 
harvest never fail.’’ 
A NOBLE VISION 

That is a vision of nobility to be 
irradiating the mind of an untutored 
youth living in the conditions here 
described, chasing the bugs out of the 
walls, fighting a lunatic brother-in-law, 
watching by the frightful death-beds 
of brother and sister whose lives had 
known too much of sorrow and too 
little of joy: a youth whose own 
future was clouded by the threat of 
misery upon misery : blindness, para- 
tuberculosis and hunger. Out 
of the pit of his sorrows he lookec up 
towards more than the loaf on the 
plate; he wanted the flower in the 
vase as well. 

And the third of his preoccupa- 
tions was concerned with the flo ver, 
with the stars. He found that fe y of 
his comrades in revolutionary m \ve- 
ments knew anything or wante:: to 
know anything about books and nvisic 
and pictures; and this prevented any 
real fusion between them, excep’ on 
utilitarian levels, for, if they wa 
meat, these things to him were ¢ ‘act 
before meat and after. 

Yeats’s music was singing il. his 
heart; the merry iconoclasm of > aw 
was ringing in his head; and alr ady 
in his hand was a pen scratching his 
first tentative thoughts upon pi ver. 
The time came when he bega: to 
wonder whether he could not 
tribute something better than fistic ffs 
to the causes he believed in. The )re- 
monitions of a different destiny besa 
to stir within him. He looked at 4 
comrade battered to death by the 
police. “The mighty baton! Exch 
one an Erin’s rod—able at the wil! of 
the owner to bud into a purple bloom 
of death. A warning to Sean. Keep 
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well away from them. That he’d do, 
for he wanted to live, feeling an urge 
of some hidden thing in him waiting 
its chance for an epiphany of creation.” 

And so Easter Week found him 
out of the ranks, else his voice might 
well have been stilled with Pearse’s 
and Connolly’s. 

AUTHENTIC FIRE 

Here the story pauses as the 
author gathers himself for the final 
leap. Thus far, it is one of the great 
autobiographies of our time, full of 
power and authentic fire. It has a 
moving flame-shot beauty : the doom 
of a way of life seems to be written 
in it. While reading it, one thinks 
continuously of the Elizabethans, 
whose sense of life and death was one 
thing, and who had a gusto that is 
for.otten by our pallid, thought- 
ridden day, full of inquisitiveness and 
em) ty of wonder. Here it is with us 
in ‘ull measure, but with an added 
ing edient, as though Whitman were 
joined on to Shakespeare, as though 
all the bright anarchy of individual 
life, maintaining itself, yet poured its 
waiers consciously to a general flood. 
Wh tman himself might have written 
thi 

“Aha, here now was the unfold- 
ing of the final word from the evolving 
wor ls of the ages, the word of the 
mo ern, the word En-Masse, and a 
mig ity cheer gave it welcome.” 

here was so much in the young 
O'Cisey’s life that might have killed 
for ver his sense of humour, which is 
the sense of proportion; and not the 
least notable thing about this book 
is that humour is wonderfully present. 
fhe author can, and often does, lash 
ut with satire; but the abiding 
feeling is of a man who has known the 
worst inhumanities and yet main- 
tained the love of brethren, the sense 
that, did we but know it, we must 
all seek together, if ever we are to 
find it, both the cause of humanity’s 
curse and its cure. 


AMONG THE ESKIMO 


Mr. W. B. Van Valin, who has 
written Eskimoland Speaks (Museum 
Press, 12s. 6d.), was employed by the 
United States Government as a school- 
teacher at Point Barrow, Alaska, high 
up within the Arctic Circle. He lived 
there for seven years with his wife 
and two children, one of whom was 
born in the Arctic. 

In such a place, where white men 
are few and far between, a school- 
teacher has more to do than teach in 
a school. He is, says Mr. Van Valin, 
“supposed to be qualified for any 
emergency to which he might be called. 
He must serve as doctor, dentist, 
merchant, reindeer superintendent. 
carpenter, lawyer, judge and jury, 
and even as minister.”’ 

The book shows us Mr. Van Valin 
working within all these capacities and 
more, for he was explorer and hunts- 
man, too, He made long and perilous 
journeys both by sea and land; he 
knew and liked the people among 
whom he worked; and here you have 
4 plain unpretentious record of their 
daily lives and of the country in which 
they were spent. 

A hard and bitter country it is. 
\lthough in some parts of Alaska, I 
learned to my surprise, ‘beautiful 
thubarb and celery are grown in the 
open,’’ tomatoes flourish in bay win- 
dows, and strawberries and many 
hardy vegetables are abundant, at 
Barrow, where the author lived, 
“there is no vegetable growth except 
tendeer moss, horse sorrel, ground 
Willow, and a few flowers such as 
forvet-me-nots, buttercups, daisies 
anc bluebells. There are no 
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bushes ankle-high of any description. 
Six inches beneath the surface, this 
section has long been, and from all 
appearances will long continue to be, 
in the grip of perpetual frost of un- 
determined depth.” 

Nevertheless, food is abundant 
for those hardy enough to seek it. 
Seals and sea-lions, whales and wal- 
ruses, are tracked on the ice-floes and 
in the deeps, and on one occasion, 
going to the coast to catch smelt, Mr. 
Van Valin found the sea sweeping fish 
upon the beach in countless thou- 
sands. 

“We filled everything we had. 
The filled gunny sacks were reserved 
for dog food. After letting them 
freeze solid, we would cut off chunks 
for the dogs, who ate both the sack 
and the fish.”’ 

As for bird-life, “the astonishing 
abundance in this Arctic region may 
well be the envy of hunters elsewhere. 
Tommy Brower, a small boy, bagged 
twenty-eight king eiders at one shot. 

Another school-teacher is said 
to have dropped seventy brant with 
two barrels from a ten-gauge shot- 
gun.” Geese, ptarmigan, duck, snipe 
and the red-throated phalarope are 
there for the taking. 

WASTEFUL HUNTING 

There is great waste in the Arctic, 
as elsewhere. The author speaks of a 
Norwegian ship arriving on a walrus- 
hunt. It was hoped to_ kill 5,000 
walruses. ‘Of course, they would 
wound and kill several times as many 
as they would get. As they take only 
the heads fot the ivory tusks and 
teeth, there is much waste. They 
generally save the skins, but always 
discard an enormous amount of meat.”’ 

Mr. Van Valin has avoided all 
temptation to fill his book with pic- 
turesque matter. He has aimed at 
writing an objective account which 
shall give us the greatest possible 
amount of factual information. He 
has succeeded admirably. One ad- 
mires both his work on the spot and 
his excellent account of it. 


— 
THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF POETRY 


NUMBER of copies of the original 
version of the book Poetry 
Direct and Oblique (Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 6d.) having been destroyed in 1940 
by enemy action, Professor Tillyard 
has now turned the tables of adversity 
back upon themselves by recasting, 
cutting down, simplifying and adding 
some fresh matter, so that the present 
book is all but a new one. It is a valu- 


. able contribution to the understanding 


of poetry, and, although meant for 
the reader who is not himself a poet, 
should also clarify, even for poets, 
processes that in them are instinctive 
—such processes as Keats had in mind 
when he said that if poetry did not 
come to the poet like leaves to a tree 
it had better not come at all. The 
chapter “The Great Commonplaces”’ 
is particularly striking, and elucidates 
a matter seldom considered by critics 
in this or any age, the matter referred 
to in the title by the word “ oblique.”’ 
This is aptly illustrated by refer- 
ence to various poems, but notably to 
Blake’s Echoing Green. Inan Epilogue 
the author silences the practising poet 
who may be inclined to question his 
methods. ‘Is it not better for the 
common reader to have obliquity 
laboriously translated that he may 
grasp it than to miss it altogether? 
: Nor can the poets afford to neg- 
lect the common reader : for they de- 
pend on him for the encouragement to 
write as well as they can. And this 
being so, even they may admit that a 
second-best method of apprehending 
poetry may have its uses.” The 
author proves it to be so. V.H. F. 
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O happy day when you get a tin.of Nescafé! Fragrant, 
full-flavoured coffee — made instantly — right in the cup 


No bother , no coffee-pot to wash 
up; no messy grounds. Just the 
enjoyment of grand coffee. De- 
mand still continues to overwhelm 
supplies, so you may have to be 
patient. However, here’s tothe great 
day when you get your Nescafé! 
15 











NESCAFE IS A 


SOLUBLE COFFEE PRODU 
ad of coffee solids. with 
compos maltose and dextrose, 


wreye retain the aroma. 
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Dependable as ever 


One can always depend upon “ Player’s” for 


cool pleasure and calm enjoyment. 
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CUT TOBACCO 
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a are the best 


OVER 2,000 IN DAILY USE 


Special models for Pigs, Cows, Calves, Horses and Goats 
ALSO THE COOPER-STEWART BULL MASK 


Obtainable through your usual Implement Agent or 


THE COOPER-STEWART ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 57 GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.1 
Tel.: Mayfair 7162/5 





























Ideal for housing the Tractor, 
Oil and Fuel, Workshop, 
General Storage, Calf Pens, 
Dairy, etc. Constructed of 
easy -to- bolt-together rein- 
forced concrete units. 


SECTIONAL 
REINFORCED 
CONCRET 


FIREPROOF, ROTPROOF, 
ERMAINPROOTET, 


XTENDABLE 


m 











Illustrated Catalogue on request. 


ERNEST BATLEY LTD., Colledge Road Works, 
HOLBROOKS, COVENTRY. ‘phone 88263. 


WATTLE FENCING 


THE PERFECT SCREEN 
EWINDSHELTER 








Pe s— A 
ZZZZID 
IZA IFIFis FF BZ 
BZ ‘FOR WATTLE 
je” 6'AURDLES, GATES, 
OSIER HURDLES, 


STAKES, etc. 


(Wattle delivery 3-6 months approx), 


ZT RURAL 


No connection 
with any other 
firm. 


INDUSTRIE 


Catalogue and Prices on request. 


(Dept. L), High Street, 
CROWTHORNE, BERKS. 
Phone: Crowthorne 297 
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ROYAL SHOW IN 
1947 ? 


UCH disappointment was 

expressed at the R.A.S.E. 

Council Meeting over the 

refusal of the Minister of 

Agriculture to authorise 
the Society to hold a Royal Show next 
vear. Sir Roland Burke and _ Sir 
Archibald Weigall went to see Mr. 
Williams, but their pleas were turned 
down on the ground that the lack of 
transport, labour and materials made 
it impossible for the Ministry to 
sponsor a Royal Show. Will conditions 
be much better next year to make the 
Minister change his mind when the 
Society asks for permission to go 
ahead with the Show for 1947? <A 
decision will have to be taken in the 
Summer at the latest, and it seems 
most probable that then the Govern- 
ment will be more worried than they 
are even now to get the fullest possible 
progress with their housing  pro- 
gramme. Labour and materials will 
be the limiting factors, and unless Mr. 
Williams is really convinced that a 
Royal Show in 1947 is essential in the 
interests of food production the 
emissaries of the R.A.S.E. may again 
meet with a refusal. 


Functions of Shows 


AM told that the Agricultural 
= Improvement Council has _ been 
reviewing the functions of agricul- 
tural shows. I hope that, before 
the Ministry comes to any conclu- 
sions, there will be the frankest dis- 
cussions with the R.A.S.E. and the 
provincial show societies. It should 
be possible to link up the educational 
work which the Ministry is doing with 
the agricultural shows. At the pre-war 
shows there were always educational 
exhibits. Some were quite good, but 
it was a far cry from these exhibits 
to the cattle that won rosettes in the 
ring. Yet if pedigree and show stan- 
dards mean anything they stand for 
the type of animal which will give the 
commercial producer the best return. 
Both the Ministry and the show 
societies want to see the benefits of 
good breeding spread as widely as 
possible. They can, I am sure, get 
together with advantage on this. In 
Britain we have some of the finest 
pure-bred herds in the world. We 
also have far too many mediocre 
cattle. 


Marked Uniformity 


ROM the pedigree man’s point of 
view a Royal Show in the near 
future is wanted to enable him to 
compare the animals he has bred with 
those of other leading breeders. In 
the war years there have been no 
opportunities for visual comparison. 
We have been able to note the out- 
standing milk yields of a few animals 
recorded by the British Friesian 
Cattle Society and other societies, but 
there has been no opportunity for 
comparing the type of animal which 
Mr. A. was developing with the type 
that Mr. B. was taking as his ideal. 
In this country we have always been 
proud of the uniformity within our 
breeds—both those bred for milk and 
those bred for beef. It is true that 
some of the dual-purpose breeds do 
occasionally show signs of splitting. 
For instance the type of Red Poll that 
won at the London Dairy Show before 
the war was rather different from the 
type of animal from the same breed 
that won at the Smithfield Show. But 
on the whole the uniformity within 
our breeds is much more marked than 
the visitor to Canada or the United 
States finds within the breeds there. 


Machinery Outlook 


EXPECT, too, that the manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery 
will be ready for a Royal Show in 


1947. It would be an embarrassni 
for them to have one next vear. Fi w 
of them have got new types of 1 
chinery in full production vet 1 
they would have to turn down a gr it 
many orders. I do not know wi it 
ideas the machinery manufactur. rs 
may have for making the Roval Sh. w 
more useful. It would certainly e 
an advantage to have a demonstrat 
ground close and handy where farm: rs 
could see new machines at wo: <. 
Thanks to the war agricultural co 

mittees and their technical officers 

have learnt in the past few years hi y 
to stage effective demonstratio: 
This experience should be drawn on 


=a 7 


t 


. freely in planning the Royal Shows of 


the future. 


Contact with the Argentine 


ORD COURTHOPE, the Presi- 

dent of the R.A.S.E., evidently 
did a first-rate job for this country 
when, with his wife, he recently 
visited South America. Politically 
Argentina is proving a difficult bed- 
fellow just now. Lord Courthope met 
the leading men in the agricultural 
world there and visited their estancias, 
where he found himself quickly at 
home in discussing cattle breeding and 
many other common interests. Lord 
Courthope is a breeder of Sussex 
cattle. His Whiligh herd produces 
some excellent animals with the true 
stamp of the breed. Sussex cattle are 
not appreciated in South America, 
where they concentrate on a neater 
type to catch the fancy of the British 
market and meet their own domestic 
requirements. Everyone in Argentina 
is a judge of good beef, and they cat 
quantities that would surfeit even the 
most hardened peace-time gourmand 
here. Lord Courthope now has the 
satisfaction of knowing from_ the 
Foreign Secretary and other Ministers 
that his visit was well worth whil 
Canadian Holsteins 

THER cattle breeders have lately 
( been in Canada. At the invita- 
tion of the Canadian Holstein 
Breeders’ Association the British 
Friesian Cattle Society here, which is 
their counterpart, sent a small mis;ion 
to see whether the import of some 
Canadian Holsteins would be justified. 
On paper the Canadians have »suc- 
ceeded well in developing types that 
yield heavily and give a good jer- 
centage of butterfat. Milk is bo sht 
there by butterfat content as we! as 
by weight. A few Canadian Holst ins 
have from time to time been impor ed 
into this country, but they have ot 
been accepted for registration in -he 
British Friesian herd book. he 
Canadian Holsteins and the Bri sh 
Friesians have the same origin. F ‘th 
sprang from Holland. Now I am ; ad 
to hear that the British breeders » ho 
went over to Canada are satisfied 1 .at 
the Canadians have a good typ: of 
cow and that it would be an advant ge 
to allow the import of a limited n) m- 
ber which would qualify for entry : ‘to 
the herd book here. The number n 1st 
be limited, because the Treasury ill 
allow dollars for this only to the t ine 
of £60,000. The best return for fis 
money can probably be got by | 1- 
chasing calves from some of the | °st 
herds. I congratulate Mr. Clem: 1s, 
the Secretary of the Canadian Hols: “in 
Breeders’ Association, on this outc« ne 
of his persistence. He has felt stror ‘ly 
that it was an unwarranted slur on ‘he 
Canadian breed that they should be 
debarred from our herd book. ‘le 
came over here himself a few mors 
ago to clear the air and invite som: of 
our leading breeders to see ‘he 
Canadian herds. He must now be 
feeling pleased with himself. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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ESTATE MARKET 
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COMMERCIALISATION 
OF MAYFAIR 


N the whole the movement 
in favour of allowing a more 
or less unrestricted con- 
version of every part of 
Mayfair to commercial and 

pr fessional purposes is meeting with 
poverful though at present quietly 
or anised opposition. The first steps 
ommerce into the Mayfair region 
w re slow and difficult, for the notion 
usiness in that then wholly residen- 
and undoubtedly fashionable area 
something of a shock to tradition, 
it was in direct conflict with long- 
iding precautions by great ground- 
llords for the safeguarding of their 
ts and the amenities of the 
lity. Partly, however, owing to 
t very tempting terms offered by 

posing purchasers and lessees the 

rier was to some extent broken 
( n 


THE FIRST INROADS 
r ‘HE first inroads having been 
made, subsequent advances 
ved much less difficult. The then 
recedentedly large purchase of 
p perty in and around Berkeley 
S iare, in the year 1919, by the late 
I. d Bearsted, was commonly re- 
g. ded as a probable prelude to 
di stic changes in the character of 
th t part of Mayfair. From the Picca- 
( 


ee 


li v frontage back to Berkeley Square 

r vital alterations ensued, on the 
sa. of Devonshire House and Lans- 
d: \ne House, and great blocks of flats 
al se not only in Berkeley Square but 
elsowhere within Mayfair. The im- 
pulse to acquire Mayfair premises and 
sit.s for business use has been power- 
fu''y quickened by the destruction of 
so much of the City of London. The 
consequences of the ultimate conver- 
sion of most of Mayfair to commercial 
and professional occupation are viewed 
with anxiety in many quarters, and 
the Town Planning and Improve- 
ments Committee of Westminster City 
uncil is pressing upon the Council 
its firm opinion that the general 
intrusion of business throughout May- 
fair, with the exception of Grosvenor 
Square, would be inimical to the true 
interests of that part of the West End. 


PURCHASE BY THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 


S' ARISBRICK HALL, the ances- 

tral seat of the Scarisbrick family 
for centuries, the house rather more 
than 100 years old, has been bought 
by the Church of England and it is 
understood that it is to be adapted 
as a training centre for teachers. 

\stley estate, near Leigh, abuut 
45 farms, and a total yield of over 
£2,600 a year, has been sold by Messrs. 
Barker, Son and Lewis to a Man- 
chester agents’ client. 

Over 30 country residential free- 
holds, mostly within daily reach of 
London, have been disposed of by 
Mr. Frank D. James, the manager of 
Harrods Estate Offices. As in other 
recent lists from Brompton Road, the 
average price of about a dozen of the 
houses is £9,000, and the less costly 
range for the most part round £3,000 
to £4,000. A £10,000 sale is that of 
a modern house, incorporating part 
ot a house 400 years old, at Whit- 
church, near Aylesbury, with a de- 
lightful garden and orchard extending 
to 4 acres. 


WEALDEN IRON INDUSTRY 


‘Ts old iron-working industry of 
the Weald of Kent and Sussex 
is recalled by the name of a holding of 
I$ $ acres, Furnace Farm, at Lamber- 
hvrst, near Tonbridge. The price 
te lised was £12,250. For two farms, 
tc sether 329 acres, let at £308 a year, 
Messrs. Simmons and Sons _ have 


accepted an offer of £10,100 at a 
Reading auction. Nursery gardens, 
which were a drug in the market 
three or four years ago, are again 
coming into favour with buyers. Just 
over 17 acres at Colchester have been 
sold for £4,500. i 

The Town Hall at Horsham was 
overcrowded when Messrs. King and 
Chasemore submitted the Roffey Park 
properties, among them a number of 
good farms. The tenants were for- 
tunate enough to outbid ordinary 
buyers, and much of the land now 
belongs to those who until the auction 
were rent-payers. The total realisa- 
tion is believed to be approximately 
£84,000. 


FARMING FOR RELEASED 


SERVICE MEN 
ILTSHIRE COUNTY COUN- 
CIL have purchased Lackham 
estate, a mile from Lacock, near 
Chippenham, and intend to use it as 
a training establishment in agriculture 
for men released from the Services. 
Lackham House and 600 acres are 
comprised in the sale, which was nego- 
tiated by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, on behalf of Major H. P. Holt, 
to whom, in 1926, they sold the Lack- 
ham property, then of 1,470 acres, 
acting on that occasion for the repre- 
sentative of the late Lord Glanely. 
The late Sir William Henry 
Goschen’s Essex property of about 
140 acres with the Georgian residence, 
Durrington House, has been sold for 
just over £14,000, by Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff. 


Kidbrooke Park, on the fringe 
of Ashdown Forest, has been until 
recently the emergency offices of the 
Alliance Assurance Company. Earlier 
it was the seat of Mr. Olaf Hambro. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. Turner, Rudge and 
Turner have sold the property to a 
school. The house is notable for its 
panelling and splendid plasterwork 
and the beauty of the gardens is 
enhanced by the Kid Brook, a tribu- 
tary of the Medway. which flows 
through them, broadening on_ its 
course into a couple of lakes. 


Bayfordbury, near Hertford, for 
many years the mansion in which the 
Kit Cat Club portraits were kept, has 
been sold with 370 acres, to the John 
Innes Horticultural Institution. 


ESTATE AGENTS’ 
WAR-SERVICE 


l no section of national life and 
activity will a speedy demobilisa- 
tion of experts be more welcome than 
in the architectural, surveying and 
land management professions. While 
many of those who have been serving 
have been posted to work that called 
for the exercise of their professional 
skill, many more have had no such 
opportunities, and it will take time 
for them to habituate themselves to 
office routine and peace-time duties. 
Probably only a few of the young men 
in the Services have had a chance to 
progress with their studies for pro- 
fessional qualifications and that will 
mean a lot of hard study after the 
day’s work is done. Surveyors, auc- 
tioneers, estate agents and experts in 
the valuation of furniture and mis- 
cellaneous chattels will all alike find 
far-reaching changes in the law and 
practice affecting their various activi- 
ties, since the fateful year, 1939. The 
real estate region is sharply divided 
into special departments, and the more 
complete the specialisation of those 
who engage in the work the higher 
the degree of efficiency that will 
accrue. ARBITER. 
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When Britain stood on the brink of war in 





1938-9, our total agricultural output was 
£7,000,000 less than that of the previous year. 

In the first world war we had been taught 
the lesson—but we didn’t learn it. It took a 
second world war to drive home the truth that 
Food is a “Front” in war. And in peace! 
For you can never have town-prosperity if you 
don’t have country-prosperity first. In peace 


no less than in war, we ALL “live” on the land. 


No 1 of a series put out by FISONS Limited 
to help foster the prosperity of our country. 











THE COUNTRYMAN HAS A WORD FOR IT. 





A SOUNDER OF SWINE 


‘The old English word ‘ sounder ” 


, meaning a herd of swine, is one of the many 
country terms which are almost unknown to the townsman. Pharmacy has 
an equally specialized language of its own. For example, the ‘ subscription ’ 
of a prescription is the part which contains the directions to the dispenser 
You can always rely on Boots to translate your Veterinary Surgeon’s pre- 


scriptions into the correct specific, from drugs of tested purity. 





a household word throughout the country 
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THE COLOURS 
OF THIS WINTER 





@ Profile hat in stitched felc with cavalier 
brim. Crimson underlined black. From 
Paget 


@ (Right) Winter favourite—the straight 
coat in tobacco brown blanket cloth (half- 
lined, so fifteen coupons) with squared 
shoulders and two-way fastening. Harella 


@ (Below) A beret that rises in two peaks 
with feathers between. From Paget 





PHOTOGRAPHS : STUDIO BUCKLEY 


HE great woollen manufacturers report revived interest in greys, 

ranging from bleached tones such as platinum, lavenders which 

have a strong tinge of blue, to the more sombre stormy greys. 

Digby Morton calls his Winter grey “eye-shadow.” It is a mid- 
grey with a good deal of yellow and red in it, almost mole, and he uses 
it for one of the best dresses in his collection which has gauged bands 
inlet on the bodice of the dress in two deep U shapes with the same motif 
outlining a yoke on the jacket and continuing over the tops of the sleeves. 
Platinum grey is being featured in the fur collections and suitings in 
greys as dark as storm clouds, some almost pitch black, are everywhere. 
Mr. Neumann of Rima mixes his greys for tweeds, using two tones of a 
silver-grey for some boldly striped patterns. He makes the dress under- 
neath in a plain silver-grey woollen. Silver-grey and dove-grey appear 
for some charming short dinner dresses that are dotted all over with grey 
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in many fabrics and shades 





with clever adjustable neckline 
and patented 
SPARE COLLAR 


From leading 
Fasnion Houses 
and Stores 
THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO. LTD., 126 hirkgate, Wakefield, Yorkshire 
London Office: Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent Street. W.1 Telephone: Regent 5116 
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The symbol of 


loveliness 
that lasts 





INTERIOR DECORATORS 


The urge to decorate is as old as Most women, however, prefer 
time, and many public buildings to plan their own domestic 
and private homes demonstrate background. Courtaulds lovely 
the skill of the professional furnishing fabrics will give un- 
interior decorator. limited scope for individual tastes 
Te THE GREATEST NAME IN RAYON 
Res 























DD eternity dress cleverly designed with double 
wrap ina super quality spot rayon material. 
Black ground with royal, green, pink, or red spot. 
Sizes : 34, 36, 38 

(7 coupons) £14. VE. UM 


Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 SLOane 3440 
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studs or have the studs arranged as a 
great comet trailing down one side of 
the bodice, with corresponding drapery 
on the tight skirts. Clear blues—sky, 
turquoise, aquamarine—are worn a 
lot with the greys, also mushroom 
brown. 

rhe grevs have the first place, but 
there is a great deal of tobacco brown 
about in London, especially noticeable 
in some dashing town coats with full 
skirts, tiny waists and tight, double- 
breasted tops. A tobacco-brown cloth, 
saddle-stitched in dark brown and 
worn with a high-crowned feathered 
felt toque or a muffin cap in dark-brown 
leather, makes one of the outstanding 
outtits of the Autumn. Tobacco-brown 
coats of the more casual type, hanging 
straight from the shoulder, are very 
easy to wear, charming with a felt 
which has a wide upturned brim; the 
same ccat can look sophisticated with 
a sable cap and tie worn over a sleek 
black suit. The tails are used to make 
a fringe on the tie and twine round 
the top of a high cone cap: 

Putty is a word that is creeping 
into the tweed collections. This is a warm becoming tone and a very 
useful one, as it can be combined successfully withalmost any other colour 
and is also good with black. In contrast to all this array of neutrals, 
the colours used for blouses and sweaters are mostly very bright and 
clear—lime, coral, sky blue, turquoise, royal blue, emerald, canary 
vellow. The blouses are tailored in thin wool and look very cheerful 
with the neutral-toned suits. They are neat as a new pin with round 
or Puritan collars, usually stiffened, shallow shoulder yokes and long 
bishop's sleeves. Another style has three-quarter sleeves and an open 
neck which makes it more ‘dressy.”’ Both are designed to be worn 
with the skirt of a suit and look like a dress. A few rare blouses are 
patterned. The glen-checked shirts are chic with plain tweeds; so are 
the gay tie motifs or Paisley designs. But patterned materials are 
becoming as precious as silk stockings. 





Silver metal lapel ornaments—dolphin, bird, dragon-fly, lizard and 
a pair of cupids bearing torches. 
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F these odd shades of grey taey 
I the eye by reason of their ney 
ness, the collections still abound i; 
rich clear colours—notably veridiai 
green, fuchsia and violet, feature: 
by Rima; the tawny and gold tweed 
by Angele Delanghe the royal an 
lavender blues by Digby Morton 
There is, on the whole, less of thx 
cherry, pillar-box red and hunting pin| 
that has been in fashion all throug! 
the war. Though these bright red coat 
are still fashionable, they are mos‘ 
effective when they are worn ove 
plain black clothes with plain blac! 
hats—toques worn well forward o 
dustman’s hats turned back from th: 
face. 

Smart women in London ar 
adding all kinds of pretty touches to 
transform their tweeds for town. At 
luncheon the other day I saw a pretty 
dark girl wearing a velvet skull ca; 
with a long tassel dangling down on t 
her shoulders. She had on a nea 
putty-coloured herring-bone tweed sui 
with one of the short, fitted jacket 
and gored skirt, and the skull cap wa 
bottle green. Another putty tweed suit, worn by an older woman 
had a massive turquoise matrix clip pinned on the lapel whic! 
exactly matched her fine wool shirt. A crimson felt fez and glove 
set off a grey-green tweed coat, belted to a tiny waist; fuchsia 
sweater, tam and gloves a dark green and brown shot tweed 
suit. Older women are wearing violet felts and violet buttonholes with 
silver-grey tweeds, grey felts cockaded with coq’s feathers with dark 
green tweed suits. A putty-coloured corduroy jacket has its own 
feathered Robin Hood hat, an emerald green tweed skirt, tan leather 
accessories. A turban twisted from two brilliant Paisley squares, pre- 
dominantly Indian yellow, has a yellow shirt, is worn with tobacco- 
brown tweeds. The long straight coats are worn over everything, 
everywhere, and the thicker they look the smarter they are. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


Debenham and Freebody 





yt Al Two guineas will be awarded for the 
w (in a closed envelope) must reach 


All the rare qualities of Highland 
liqueur whisky—its subtlety, its 
strength, its tang, its softness, its 
stimulus, its comfort—all are 
expertly balanced in Old Angus. 
The war has, of course, sadly re- 
duced supplies, but Old Angus 
is sll obtainable — 






may your search be @ 





rewarded. 








Name 


CROSSWORD No. 824 


‘Crossword No. 824, Country Lire, 

London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the NTRS? 
first post on Thursday, November 15, 1945. 9. Felix junior? (6) 

Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 10 and 21. You can’t escape it by shutting vour 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 





ACROSS 
. Shelley said the west wind was the breath otf 
its being (6) 
8. “Let us sit upon the ground 
And tell —— - of the death of kings.” 
Shakespeare (3, 7) 


uw 


correct solution opened. Solutions 


eves to it (1, 9, 5) 

13. Looks like a whole heap to get together, and 
so it is! (5) 

16. Man who builds at least one pier (7) 

17. Maxim (not from the gun, but the cracker) (5 

18. Childish throat malady (5) 

19. Medicinal shrub in a Paris street (3) 

20. Over which the lowing herd winds slowly (3 

21. See 10 

22. Dog that makes noise depart? (5) 

23. Disunited, it may cross the river—but cut it 
short ! (7) 

25. Uttered aspiration of the card dealer ! (3) 

28. Position for Marryat’s midshipman to b 
taking up? (6, 4) 

31. Get down, apparently not in the dark (6) 

32. Hardly the right way for a native to addres 
Newfoundland (3, 7) 

33. Chicken’s sports trophy? (6) 








DOWN. 
1. Hesitate (5) 
2. How 5 across’s poet described his words, to | 
scattered by the wind (5) 
3. A favourite Winnie on his head (4) 
4. Gotham’s trio (4) 
5. Questions (4) 


6. Degree to which a blunt pencil may b 
brought? (2, 2, 1, 5) 
** Now lies he there, 
And — to do him reverence.’ 
Shakespeare (4, 2, 4) 


J 


11. Liberate (5) 

12. Lo! (3) 

13. Where the queue is under cover (6) 

14. Meet in a cap (anagr.) (10) 

5. How the unsteady may be arranging hi 
holidays (10) 

16. A mixed patrol at the gate? (6) 

20. Burdened (5) 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 


24. The brown one is said to have driven th 
black from England (3) 





26. Price of thinking (5) 
27. Common or garden utilitarians? (5) 
28. It’s nearly time to, anyway ! (4) 





ACROSS.—1, Palpitations; 9, 
12, Inchcape; 13, Galops; 
21, Gioconda; 23, 
bush. DOWN.—1, 
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A NOBLE SCOTCH—Gentle as a lamb 








OASa 25, Knot. 








Popping; 2, Loped; 3, Innkeeper; 4, Ache; 5, 
Intently; 6, Notch; 7, Herself; 8, See above; 14, Lampoons; 16, Patron- 
age; 17, Mordecai; 18, Tegumai; 20, Monarch; 22, Of dew; 24, Bantu; 


SOLUTION TO No. 823. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 29. Said incorrectly (4) 

appeared in the issue of November 2, will be announced next week. 30. A retrospective mood (4) 
Piping hot; 10, Their; 11, Indeed; 
15, Slips off; 18, To-morrow; 19, Stream; 
Bonbon; 26, Monad; 





The winner of Crossword No. 822 is 
Lt.-Col. H. B. Thacker, 
H.Q. Northumbrian District, 
Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


27, Container; 28, Two in the 
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